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Preface 





THE MODERN preacher is not able to leave doubts and 
criticism to the decent obscurity of academic circles. He is 
exposed to questions which have become a matter of 
general concern. For this reason I have tried to paint on a 
large canvas believing that the modern question is not 
simply about parts of the Christian Faith but about the 
Way itself. 

Most of what was good in Welsh Nonconformity came 
to me because of my mother and father, but I also owe a 
debt to those who made it uneasy to rest too comfortably 
in tradition. From time to time we are all aware both of 
our need of roots and a desire to tear them up. 

Early in my ministry I was introduced to the writings 
of Erskine of Linlathen by the late Dr D. E. Easson who 
was then Lecturer in Church History at Leeds University. 
My debt to Erskine—and to Dr Easson—abides. 

I have written as the minister of a Church in the heart 
of London. My thanks are especially due to my deaconess, 
Barbara Stanford, who gave time to typing my almost 
illegible script. 

HOWARD WILLIAMS 


Bloomsbury Central Baptist Church 
London 
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I ° A Personal View 





THE CHRISTIAN way in the last analysis is autobio- 
graphical. A man cuts through argument, discussion and 
hearsay and says “This one thing I know’ or there is nothing 
for him to say. This encourages me to recall the way I was 
taught to walk when I was very young. Some have remem- 
bered the Christian teaching they received in early years 
and with growing sophistication have dismissed the lot as a 
load of rubbish, only to find themselves left with nothing. 
There is still the frame which pictures life but it is marked 
by the word ‘Futility’. They may long to recapture the days 
when angels ascended and descended on the ladder between 
earth and heaven, but their hope is vain, for those days of 
childish innocence are passed beyond recall. My own ex- 
perience differs from this. I remember my growing years 
and those who cared for me with gratitude, and although 
there is much I reject there is more I cherish. The question 
with which I am faced is largely one of reinterpretation— 
when I reject the shell, do I find that the kernel is also 
crushed? 

I was brought up in a part of Britain important for under- 
standing, in life, the declining influence of church and 
chapel. The valleys of South Wales went to sleep one night 
as peaceful agricultural communities and awoke the follow- 
ing morning to hooting pits and tips of coal dust. The people 
followed a new way of life by rule of thumb, for there was 
no time and little inclination for urban planning. The farm- 
steads were broken up and absorbed in the new industrial 
drive. Native leadership was scarce and the coal speculators 
—and later the joint stock companies—offered little. Most 
of them as the years went by chose to live away from the 
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areas which provided them with wealth and, unwittingly, 
they gave birth to a miracle. While they built country man- 
sions on distant estates the people created a Welsh, urban, 
democratic way of life unembarrassed by those who could 
afford finer ways. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, there were 
many signs of the growing strength of the religious life of 
these valleys and, to the observant, marks of future decay. 
There was a fever of chapel building, and by the census of 
1851 the Anglican church had 1,180 places of worship in 
Wales and nonconformity 2,769 chapels. It is estimated that 
75 per cent. of the population were to be found in the 
chapels and this is the prevailing proportion according to a 
Royal Commission appointed in 1906. The leadership of 
political nonconformity was found among the indepen- 
dents. Baptists, largely through the influence of Christmas 
Evans, were uncertain in their stand, pleading for due defer- 
ence to the law, while the Methodists compared political 
agitation with practical atheism. The strength of non- 
conformity is to be seen partly in the ability to found ‘a 
cause’ wherever there was need and in creating communi- 
ties where religion and social interests were harmonized. 
There was frequently a similar desire for harmony in in- 
dustrial affairs with a paternalist conception of relations 
between master and men and a feeling that the men should 
be grateful for ‘the half a loaf’ brought back by those who 
had access to the seats of power. The important point for 
our purpose is that whereas in the north of England work- 
ing men were never found in great numbers within the 
Church, or, when they were, banished to the galleries, in 
South Wales the chapel was their home. They were deacons 
and teachers on Sunday and could be found in eisteddfods 
and choirs on any day of the week. 

The world, however, was strange and new with uncertain 
markets and fluctuating wages. All this had, on occasions, 
an atmosphere of apparent calm which was to be shat- 
tered by the appearance of new leaders. These came with a 
policy of aggression, armed with political principles learned 
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from Marx, and prepared for ideological conflict. Karl Marx 
had written, ‘The philosophers have only interpreted the 
world differently: the point is to change it.’ The point 
appealed to men like Noah Ablett? and they determined to 
drive it home. Some were found both in the arena of politics 
and the fellowship of the Church, but there came, all too 
swiftly, a chasm between the churches and the new men 
who were dismissed as ‘bolshies’. 

You may think that all this was long ago, and people 
other than Welsh are not inclined to rake over something 
which seems to belong to the local history of an undistin- 
tinguished part of the world. My argument is that a proper 
understanding of these events in the Welsh industrial 
valleys mirrors the dilemma of the Christian Church in its 
attempt to offer the Good News to the people. These events 
are the most significant because the Church has nowhere 
failed more disastrously than in its efforts to make the 
Gospel a living thing in the common ways of men. More- 
over the emergence of the new aggressive leaders has a 
modern ring, for their work and the background of their 
political activity may be clearly seen in the tempestuous 
career of the young Aneurin Bevan. His home was non- 
conformist. His mother was consistently loyal to the chapel 
but his father was one of the growing number of men who 
walked home from chapel discussing burning political 
questions rather than points made by the preacher. Gradu- 
ally they were found talking in their homes, the clubs or 
the Workmen’s Halls, and leaving the chapels to the 
women. Bevan himself discovered at an early age that his 
own intuitive ‘higher criticism’ was not welcomed by 
people who were not disposed to expose the Bible to the 
rough treatment of a young collier. In this we see the 
separation of the Chapels and the Workmen’s Halls—not 
yet in antagonism but with studied indifference. I recall 
going one Sunday night, guiltily after chapel, to hear 
Aneurin Bevan speak in the Workmen’s Hall in Abercynon. 
In a short space of time I had lived in two separate worlds, 


* See Michael Foot, Aneurin Bevan, Vol. 1, p. 28. 
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the one of spiritual challenge and the call to personal de- 
cision and the other full of coal dust and the smell of blood. 
Bevan had no nostalgia for nonconformity and he culti- 
vated no love for the established Church. He grew into a 
secular Puritan with tendencies to extravagance! 

The result of all this was that the chapels came more and 
more to seek peace within their fellowships. The lives of 
the ministers were marked by poverty and sacrifice—and 
let it be understood that few men have given so much with 
so little reward. In the majority of chapels there was a 
careful avoiding of politics. The recalcitrant political 
leaders were not generally acceptable because they seemed 
committed to ways of division. In fellowships dedicated to 
reconciliation it seemed better that the trouble makers 
should be out. There were, of course, exceptions to all this, 
but these instead of living in the waning light of revival 
were content to offer a social gospel which would yield no 
lasting fruit because the ground was thin. This may be seen 
in D. R. Davies’s autobiography, In Search of Myself, 
although I believe his sin-centred reaction was equally 
disastrous. 

In a grim scene of coal tips with houses hanging on the 
hills so that the miners could fall out of bed straight down 
the pit shafts, and absentee landlords paying grudging 
wages, the chapels created, spontaneously, their centres of 
community life. Preaching which often scorched like an 
underground fire and hymns sung in glorious harmony 
miraculously bound the people together. There were, still, 
many chapel members and although starved of political 
realism they learned much of judgment and of love. Strong 
were the pleas for personal morality and a young lad about 
to leave school for the pit was not denied warnings about 
the sin of swearing, the peril of gambling and the evil of 
drink. Yet the chapels were for many the home and heart 
of community life. ‘Today’, writes Gwyn Jones, ‘their 
power weakens, but for three Welshmen out of four the 
gleam of a varnished pew, the smell of polished linoleum, 
the ecstatic rustle of a rising congregation, and maybe the 
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taste of a hymn-book cover, are unforgettably part of those 
childhood years when in sensuous innocence we stood a 
rung nearer heaven.’ In valleys empty of lovely buildings 
the chapels were the true folk-architecture and within 
them they succeeded for a long time in binding people 
together in a true fellowship. The people knew, instinc- 
tively perhaps or by the very nature of their faith, that 
community is not created by politics, and in this they were 
wiser than most of the world today. 

Yet despite my desire to linger lovingly as I recall these 
things I am forced to see that there was a serious weakness 
in the community created. Catherine Daniel, a convert from 
Welsh nonconformity to the Roman Church, wrote: 
‘Welshmen regard the era of Celtic monachism with nos- 
talgia.’? I must confess that I have never been aware of this, 
but it points a finger at the malady. The community was, 
paradoxically, a mixed monasticism. The sins to be avoided 
at all costs were those which exposed people to the con- 
tamination of the world and the rules of behaviour were 
the laws of God. The dance hall was no place for growing 
Christians, the lucania billiard hall was thick with smoke 
and swearing; the Italian shops were not only places of 
temptation, they flouted the Bible itself by opening on a 
Sunday, while the pubs were the dwelling-place of the evil 
one. In chapel, so it was devoutly believed, a boy could find 
good friends and there was no need for him to drown his 
loneliness in unsavoury company. The community came to 
be based on a principle of separation. I should not regard 
all this as significant were it not that it is common in the 
history of the Church. What was condemned by our Lord 
became a cardinal principle of the life of the Church. Paul 
could proclaim the end of all barriers,’ and the things that 
separate, but the tendency to divide soon reasserted itself 
and became the prevailing attitude of the Church. The 
Roman Church ‘created the separation of ecclesia from 


* A Prospect of Wales, p. 24. 
* The Church and the Nations, ed. Adrian Hastings, p. 117. 
* Eph. 2.14ff. 
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mundus, the Protestant Church has furthered it in the 
creation of the ecclesiola in ecclesia’. In other words, the 
Church has not only insisted on being apart from the world, 
it has manufactured its own divisions. Wherever love is so 
limited it is bound in the end to destroy the community 
which it seeks to create. 

The community I have been describing to you was 
marked by another weakness. In spite of the loyalty of the 
ministers and the devotion of the chapel members it failed 
to enter fully into the lives of the people where they were 
being tested most grievously. Poverty, injustice and the 
antagonism between masters and men were greatly eased 
by personal interest and compassion, but few were pre- 
pared to give themselves to changing established orders 
because they felt that political activity was unworthy of a 
man’s highest endeavour. They failed to see, along with 
many enlightened modern Christians, that where political 
structures are ignored the life of any society is imperilled 
because the places of power can be controlled by alien or 
demonic forces. The comparison, again, with the middle 
ages and much besides in Church history is absurdly close. 
Walter James says that when Christians ‘had the power to 
set about building the Kingdom of God on earth, they never 
thought to try’. Mr James appears to view this with ap- 
proval because his theology does not take proper notice of 
the indissoluble link between politics and life. His comment 
about the middle ages, however, is just and although non- 
conformity in South Wales did not hold the power it clearly 
held the people. Like the early Methodists, it had the same 
suspicion of Trade Unions and a similar fear of strike action 
as a denial of true religion. Like the local church leaders of 
Alabama, it tended to regard demonstrations as unwise, 
untimely and frequently a desecration of the Sabbath. 
There was no united group within the Churches which 
could say—as Martin Luther King replied from jail: “We 
know through painful experience that freedom is never 


1 J. McIntyre, On the Love of God, p. 135. 
? The Christian in Politics, р. 51. 
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voluntarily given by the oppressor; it must be demanded 
by the oppressed. . . . I hope, sirs, you can understand 
our legitimate and unavoidable impatience.’ 

Some may suppose that the cause of all this was a lack 
of care and understanding. This would be wide of the mark 
because there was love and service in abundance. The basic 
reason is to be found in a view of the Christian faith which 
was primarily concerned with the reality of heaven. Just as 
in monasticism there were many valuable by-products, but 
the real purpose of the evangelical nonconformist—and the 
monk—was to save himself and not to save the world. I 
have frequently received angry letters assuring me that the 
world will grow worse until it ends in flames or death. The 
fate of those who die unrepenting will be far more terrible 
than death, while those who believe will experience joy 
beyond all our imagining. When religious symbols and 
biblical interpretation point primarily to a world beyond, 
the nerve is severed in the life of men on earth. That this 
has not happened even more disastrously can only be 
explained by the strange movement of Providence. In the 
middle ages, again, ‘Church and state were agreed upon 
this; they shared the view that ultimately their chief busi- 
ness was to get men through this world without endanger- 
ing their salvation’.’ In modern terms it 15 the view that 
when stress is laid upon ‘building Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land’ the Christian attitude to the world 
is abandoned, instead of recognizing it as a legitimate de- 
velopment. This is not to deny the value of a true eschato- 
logical hope but simply to assert that no view of ‘the end’ 
can be granted validity by denying the proper claims of 
the earth. 

In modern times the views of men have changed with 
the speed of light even when theology has continued to 
languish in a dream world no longer with us. There are 
many who lament the advance of modern science while 
continuing to enjoy its benefits. They cherish a religion as 
dead as dirt and fill the air with dusty prophecies of gloom. 


1 W. James, ibid., p. 48. 
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But if the Church is to show men of our generation the way 
of hope, and if Christians accept bravely the adventure of 
faith, there will need to be a radical change in our whole 
life and witness. D. H. Lawrence wrote: ‘I know the great- 
ness of Christianity: it is a past greatness. I know that, but 
for those early Christians, we should never have emerged 
from the chaos and hopeless disaster of the Dark Ages. If 
I had lived in the year 400, pray God, I should have been a 
true and passionate Christian. The adventurer. 

‘But now I live in 1924, and the Christian venture is done. 
The adventure is gone out of Christianity. We must start 
оп a new venture towards God.’ + 

Are we living in the twilight of Christianity? . . . Is it 
the twilight of sundown or of dawn? 


* D. Н. Lawrence, Selected Essays, р. 48. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE, as we have seen, felt that he would 
have been a Christian in the year 400, but by 1924 the ad- 
venture had disappeared. All that was left was a stiff and 
lifeless thing. Now some will think that this kind of con- 
fession can well be ignored because it denies the eternal 
validity of the Gospel. They believe that with all the swift 
passing of time, the Good News abides. When Professor 
H. H. Farmer wrote The Servant of the Word he told us in 
the preface that the original title of the lectures was ‘To 
Serve the Present Age’, but this was rejected because while 
it indicated their intention and motive it did not happily 
describe their content. Yet Professor Farmer makes a valu- 
able distinction in the book which it would be foolish to 
ignore. ‘Let us begin’, he writes, ‘with the distinction be- 
tween the two great sets of factors which condition men’s 
lives, the first set comprising the universal, unchanging 
needs of individual men and women, so to speak, as such, 
the second comprising the external framework, or context 
of their lives in social, industrial, political conditions, which 
are not permanent and universal but change from age to 
age, nation to nation and class to class.’ With a living 
faith it is not enough simply to protest that a man must 
believe because it is eternal; he must also see that it meets 
his needs in the twentieth century. Nor can it be limited to 
its effect on an individual. A faith which throbs with life 
can meet the demands of any new day speaking to the 
needs of the new born and the dying and to the complicated 
business of living in the modern world. This second set of 
factors has become more and more dominant in the minds 
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of men. A living faith achieves this power to minister to a 
changing and decaying world by being true to itself, whilst 
some religions seem to succeed by being splendidly untrue 
to themselves. 

Much of this can be illustrated, with some feeling of 
tragedy, from the history of the Jews and Samaritans in the 
ancient world. The Jews had a Law which had come to 
them, so they fervently believed, through Moses. The Law, 
or the Torah, which originally meant ‘teaching’ and ‘in- 
struction’, came to be applied to the Pentateuch and in 
time to the whole of the Old Testament. It was well suited 
to an agricultural community. When the Jews were scat- 
tered throughout the Graeco-Roman world the relationship 
of their faith to its new environment presented many 
problems. So there grew an oral tradition and a vast litera- 
ture to meet the growing needs. It was demonstrated that 
the Torah could expand and it was claimed that it was 
more than adequate to meet any new condition of life. The 
riches of the Torah were immeasurable and inexhaustible. 
There is no more remarkable miracle of survival in the 
story of mankind than the endurance of the Jews and the 
abiding power of their faith. 

The Samaritans, on the other hand, would admit no 
expanding Torah. They had their Law, written by the 
finger of God and then copied by Moses, and their lives were 
moulded by the narrow beliefs which hardened in their 
minds. It is true that they were never greatly scattered 
abroad and consequently were not so conscious of the need 
of reform. But the seed of their faith was dead and there 
was no room to grow. They are remembered almost solely 
by the one Samaritan who was chosen by Jesus to represent 
the way of compassion. Even the narrowest religion can 
reach untold heights if it refuses to deny the claims of our 
common humanity. 

In our day there has been a remarkable revival of power 
in the old religions. There are also new calls to the hearts 
and minds of men, but one would expect these to have 
some relevance, for that is their sole claim. The point we 
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need to note is that faiths which seemed to have died, 
having been dismissed by optimistic Christians as relics of 
the past, may suddenly reveal an unsuspected will to live. 
The most outstanding of these is Hinduism. Western ob- 
servers have long recognized the wealth of tradition in 
Hinduism, finding in it interesting parallels to the Christian 
faith, but judging much of it to be degrading and repellent. 

The significant point for our purpose is that Hinduism 
has been traditionally a world renouncing faith. The 
Sunnyasi, the holy men who followed the higher way, 
could justly turn away from someone in need saying ‘We 
are holy men’, the implication being that they could not 
be expected to touch and handle a broken body. Rudolph 
Otto’ speaks of the Hindu Ishvara as a sort of heavenly 
fisherman catching some souls in the stream of life, but the 
world itself, by the very nature of Hindu philosophy, had 
no real value. It is because of this that many western 
writers have concluded that there is practically no ethical 
philosophy within the frontiers of Hindu thinking.? But 
Hindu philosophy, like the Torah, can expand. It does not 
achieve this within the limits of its own literature, relying 
on oral tradition, but it combines in a remarkable way 
European and Christian elements with Hindu ways. Indian 
thinkers are more capable than any of producing harmony 
out of discord, so that systems of philosophy to all appear- 
ances contradictory are represented as ‘parts of the whole’. 
This may be seen both in the way in which Mahatma 
Gandhi rejected caste distinction, ritual pollution and 
animal sacrifice as corruptions of the pure stream of Hin- 
duism and in the philosophical skills of Radhakrishnan. 
Even the clear neglect of the proper claims of earth in 
Hindu teaching was turned to advantage by Swami Vive- 
kananda (1863-1902) who, by contrasting the spiritual east 
with the material west, succeeded in giving the western 
world a feeling of guilt about its most noble achievements. 


1 India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity, pp. 73ff. 

з S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, р. 52, where he says 
that this charge cannot be sustained. 

* See Stephen Neill, Christian Faith and other Faiths, р. 77. 
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Western writers are compelled to ask again and again 
when they look at modern India, ‘Is this Hinduism? .. . 
Can the new social practices be supported by traditional 
Hindu beliefs?’ The form of the questions makes it clear 
that they believe that Hinduism speaks to India today 
because it has accepted views of life not to be found in 
Hindu scriptures. This is what I mean by a religion serving 
the modern world by being splendidly untrue to itself and 
I do not believe that any real purpose will be served by 
grubbing for lower motives. When I open my copy of 
India News each week I am impressed by the statements of 
faith which seem so strange in a country which boasts a 
secular state. The truth is that ‘secularism’ in modern India 
must be read in a new context. It is no longer a view of life 
which denies ‘ultimate reality’. Secularism is accepted into 
the vocabulary and constitution of modern India because 
of a radical change of attitude. This is made clear by the 
words of Dr Devanandan, a Christian, writing on ‘Con- 
temporary Hindu Secularism’. ‘Such a secularism’, he 
writes, ‘recognizes material values; it gives worth and 
dignity to the human person; it places importance on all 
purposive endeavour to realize a just social order; and 
above all, it points to the need to take this present moment 
in world-life seriously.’ I do not believe we should despise 
such a sensitive appreciation of India’s secularism by a 
former Christian leader. 

It would not be wise to expect Christian critics to accept 
all this as native to Hinduism. Many of them know the 
dangers of syncretism and there is no point in expecting 
people to admit what is not true. It is necessary, however, 
for Christians to recognize that there is here a transformed 
attitude to life when almost everything seemed to be against 
it. The great experiment of a free, democratic India may 
fail, but we may hope it will not be because the country is 
content to remain in the thrall of strangling religious be- 
liefs. It is much more likely that it could fail because of 


* Quoted in CMS News-Letter, May, 1963. 
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bigoted critics who will not understand the long road of 
travail for those who seek freedom. 

It is my purpose to assert that what India has tried to 
learn by welcoming other views of life—even when it may 
wish to argue that they are native to the tradition—has 
been at the heart of Christian teaching from the beginning. 
This does not mean that the Christian stream is pure and 
undefiled, because there are still many Christians who are 
blind to the conception of a renewed society. But at the 
centre of Christian faith there is this view of secularism 
as outlined by Dr Devanandan. This was one reason why Dr 
Devanandan could accept it so boldly even though the 
credit for it might be claimed by others! 

In the western world the Marxists often succeed in 
making Christians deny what is plainly an integral part of 
their faith by forcing them to defend an unreal spirituality. 
The pretence of some Christians that their minds are on 
things above as a means of excusing their sloth in the 
creating of a good society is nauseating. It is the more so 
when the slightest twinge of pain makes them telephone 
for the doctor or when they enjoy unblushingly the spoils 
of affluence. In this age Christians need to claim a true 
view of the material world more than ever before and to do 
it without acting as though they must betray the true 
nature of their faith. If Christians will not do this, people 
will seek either a dream world or manufacture an artificial 
faith simply to meet the demands of the hour. This may 
turn out to be the peril in the reform of Hinduism and the 
‘als ob’ (as if) view of men in society has had a long run. 
E. M. Forster used to plead that people should behave ‘as 
if’ they are immortal and society eternal. These beliefs 
might make the world a better place to live in, but it is 
doubtful if they have enough power to save the world. Yet 
I believe that Forster was right when he said, ‘Our life on 
earth is, and ought to be, material and carnal. But we have 
not yet learned to manage our materialism and carnality 
properly.’ The word ‘carnality’ is not likely to inspire 

* Quoted in Times Literary Supplement, June 22, 1962. 
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Christians to a crusade, but to ‘manage properly’ certainly 
leaves room for a definition of terms and further discussion 
about the link in our lives between matter and spirit. 
Douglas Stewart ends his essay on Aldous Huxley with the 
words: ‘In siding with the older religions of the East against 
Christianity, in seeking a more spiritual and less material 
religion, Aldous Huxley is dreaming of escape rather than 
accepting the redemption of “the whole creation”. But this 
is the way to lose the reality of both worlds, both spirit and 
matter, since neither is real without the other. “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” God without 
creation is abstraction. Creation without God—shadow.’? 
It is at this stage that we run into difficulties. On the one 
hand we have William Temple saying ‘Christianity is the 
most avowedly materialist of all great religions’, and on 
the other, many Christians who are unwilling to grant any 
ultimate significance to history or any reality to matter. 
The problem is partly one of misunderstanding. It is 
assumed, for example, that the world is always opposed to 
the purpose of God and a worldly man is one whose in- 
terests and desires are unworthy. We do well to remember 
that in the New Testament the word ‘world’ is used with a 
variety of meanings—the earth, the universe, the people of 
the earth, as well as in the sense of human society organized 
apart from God. It is because of this that Christianity both 
warns us not to love the world and assures us that God so 
loved the world that he gave. The patterns of life which 
hold men in thrall—these ‘worldly’ things—are passing 
away because they are of evil, not of God. There is a close 
and uncomfortable parallel to this in Mao Tse Tung’s com- 
ment that Imperialism is simply a ‘paper tiger’. Anyone 
who speaks like this, so it is agreed, is ignorant of the 
nature of modern nuclear war. But the Chinese claim that 
they are taking a long view and looking at the essence of 
the problem. ‘What is meant is that, in the final analysis, 
it is the people who are really powerful, not Imperialism 
and the reactionaries.’ They quote with approval the way 
1 The Ark of God, р. 69. 
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Lenin compared Anglo-French Imperialism to a ‘Colossus 
with feet of clay’. What the outcome of all this will be no 
one knows, but Christians may well recall how a little 
Church, in the early days, looked with scorn on lords and 
emperors and Paul himself asserted that Jesus is Lord above 
all the mighty of the earth. Ever since we have ridiculed 
‘paper tigers’ and the Colossus and claimed that we know 
the nature of the final victory. Perhaps Mao Tse Tung’s 
faith in the people would not be so disturbing if we knew 
that he had a proper view of man. People may well resist 
Marxist views of society, but they must do so only on the 
understanding that life and history are to be transformed. 
To work for right order among men is biblical and pro- 
phetic. 

There are still many Christians who speak of the common 
human enjoyment of the world and a concern for life in 
society as a worldly business unprofitable for soul saving. 
Thus the life of the Church becomes insular and artificial 
because it forgets the care of God for the whole life of 
man, while the world is allowed to wander in ways of peril 
and destruction. The tragedy which may result from this 
kind of piety in the Church can be seen by what has hap- 
pened when a narrow spirituality has been enforced by 
secular states. It was Goebbels who said: ‘Churchmen 
dabbling in politics should take note that their only task is 
to prepare for the world hereafter.’ Again, when Niemdller 
called on Hitler to say how deeply he was concerned about 
the future of the German nation, Hitler cut him short by 
saying: ‘Let that be my concern.’ We know well that the 
relationship of the Church to the political and economic 
life of society is full of problems, but the problems are there 
to be solved, not avoided and ignored. The Church of Christ 
has a duty to bring the light of the Christian Gospel to bear 
upon every activity of the common life. 

I am not at the moment primarily concerned about poli- 
tical structures, important as I believe them to be. The 
position from which we dare not escape is our participating 
in the world. When we turn our backs on people we come 
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perilously near to denying the whole Gospel. Some are 
suspicious of close links with people lest they lose the 
spiritual power of faith. It will be well for them to under- 
stand that we do not first find sacred things in the Church 
and then take them into the world. We pray and worship 
because we discover in life something so sacred that we 
celebrate it in an act of worship. The parables of Jesus are 
not earthly stories with heavenly meanings, but stories that 
give insights into the significance of the life of men on earth. 
Jesus shows us that if we would understand the works of 
God we must see them in common things and unpretentious 
people. Simone Weil speaks of the light which gives a tree 
the energy to strike its roots deep into the soil—‘The tree 
is in fact rooted in the sky.’ Her life was devoted to God 
and the Catholic faith. She knew that life is rooted in God, 
yet she felt a desire to move among people of every class, 
disappearing among them so that she might come to love 
them just as they are. Indeed she remained apart from the 
Church because she feared its limiting social structure. 
Similarly Emmanuel Mounier records how two young 
jocist (Jeunesse Ouvrière Chrétienne) priests discussed the 
difficulties facing modern workers confronted by the claims 
of the Christian life. The problems were not so much a 
matter of faith—‘It seems to them that, in order to love 
Christ, they would have to accept a sort of degradation, a 
sort of diminution of their own rough working-class person- 
ality—and they held back from what seems a loss іп 
humanity.’ The clergy find again and again that people 
become a problem because they are themselves set on an 
insulating path of piety. The words and example of our 
Lord are clear. He would not treat people as types?—some 
to be accepted and some ignored; His friendship was given 
to the taxgatherers and outsiders. In him there was no 
attempt to escape from people because of habit, poverty or 
sin. His concern for persons is a wonder of his life and his 
savage attacks on religious and political leaders are made 
entirely on grounds of inhumanity. All this is clear and yet 


1 The Spoil of the Violent, р. 6. 3 Luke 7.36-47. 
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it is here that we have most consistently resisted the teach- 
ing and example of our Lord. This, too, is the world which 
God so loved that he gave. 

If the teaching of the New Testament on the world has 
been misunderstood, the words body, flesh and spirit have 
increased the confusion. It is comforting to note that the 
translators of the Bible are bewildered about the best ways 
of interpreting these words. But while sympathizing with 
them we must not let a difficulty of translation corrupt our 
understanding of the Gospel. The position simply is this." 
For Paul the spirit of a man gives the possibility of fellow- 
ship with God and creates community among men. There 
are other spirits, evil and demonic, but the life of Christ in 
a man is good. Paul speaks much about the flesh and on the 
whole he doesn’t seem to have a very high opinion of it. 
Man is flesh—weak, transient and mortal. But also Paul 
uses the word flesh to indicate human nature in its weak- 
ness and helplessness. Men are open to sin and temptation 
living lives apart from God. It is the ‘worldly’ life again, 
dominated by the desires of sinful nature, not by God and 
his Spirit. Thus Paul saw the world subject to bondage and 
decay and yet there was, through travail, the way of libera- 
tion where a new life would appear. Sometimes he had a 
poor view of the body, but there is also hope for redemp- 
tion of the body and he urges his readers to remember that 
their bodies are the temple of God. He speaks of the Church 
as the Body of Christ and when men die he still holds to the 
thought of a spiritual body which cannot be destroyed. 
There is no sense in which we must picture a soul apart 
from the body. The Bible language is of body and soul, flesh 
and spirit. It is a personal view of man always mindful of 
the relationship of men to God and with one another. 

We began this chapter with a plea for a living faith for 
the modern world. A religion which traditionally had been 
escapist was seen to have the power to be reborn to meet 
new needs—or needs recognized for the first time. Christi- 


1 See William Barclay, Flesh and Spirit for а full account; and for 
some of the implications John A. T. Robinson, The Body. 
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anity begins with this world and, strictly speaking, other- 
worldliness is not in its nature. Religious messages which 
deal with soul and spirit as abstractions mutilate the 
Christian view of man and evade the true purpose of the 
Gospel. It is fashionable nowadays to speak of two worlds. 
If this is understood as an image of the tension within God’s 
world, then there is some justification for it, but if it implies 
two separate worlds, earth and heaven, then it is to be 
resisted unto death—what God has joined together let no 
man put asunder. 








3 ° Debtor to the Jews 





IN THE town where I was brought up there were two 
Jewish families living at the bottom of the main street. 
They kept wallpaper shops and had the reputation of being 
good businessmen. Although we enjoyed their literature— 
weeping with Joseph, wrestling like Samson and fighting for 
David—we felt it belonged to us and not to them. On 
certain times during the year we remembered the cruel 
death of Jesus and we understood that the Jews had been 
scattered abroad and persecuted, ever since, because of the 
judgment their forefathers had accepted in those grim, 
distant days. We felt rather sorry for them, but it was not 
for us to question the ways of God. 

In the place where I now live there are many Jews. I see 
them on Saturday mornings going to synagogue. Once when 
worshipping with them in a borrowed hat I made the 
hazardous yet triumphant journey through the waters of 
the Red Sea and entered with them into the desert with the 
hope of the Promised Land. It was then that I fully realized, 
belatedly, that the great festivals about which I had heard 
so much were theirs and that they had belonged to Jesus 
and his disciples. However much we cherish the New Testa- 
ment it becomes a lonely book when separated from the 
Old. 

There are so many things we need to learn from the Jews. 
When we isolate the soul and split men into tidy parts and 
ignore society, it will be wise for us to turn to the Old 
Testament and read it again. Then we shall see that the 
‘soul’ has a physical basis and that the Israelite did not 
analyse man in order to see him properly, but recognized 
him only as a whole person. Man is not isolated as a unit 
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but seen in the community, and society is interpreted in 
terms of kinship.’ Although it would be wrong to think of 
the Israelite God in similar terms—God is essentially spirit 
—yet a messenger of God could be taken for God himself. 
God is not an object to be looked at, argued about in terms 
of existence, he is intimately bound up with the lives of his 
people. All this may help us to understand how justified was 
John Robinson’s protest in Honest to God against the 
thought of a God who is somewhere ‘out there’. Heraclitus, 
as quoted by Aubrey Johnson, said that no man could dis- 
cover the boundaries of the ‘soul’ because it has so deep a 
meaning, and if this is true of man how much more of ‘the 
infinite depth and ground of all being’? 

This possibility of evading God and failing to give true 
worth to society is not a problem created by difficult 
modern theologians. It is the question of the meaning and 
nature of life. In the Old Testament itself God is near and 
far, known yet unknown. He is the God whose presence at 
times is almost oppressive and at others he disappears as 
though he had never been with the people. This is the 
mood of experience which moves darkly from despair to 
times surprised by joy. The same thing is found in Africa, 
and John Taylor has illustrated this in an unforgettable 
way.” In one experience there is the deep sense of Presence 
—‘The cattle shelter under the same tree with God.’ 
“Wherever the elands graze in herds, there is God.’ ‘God is 
in front: he is in the back.’ Or in the praise names for God 
—‘He who 15 met everywhere’; ‘Infinity of the present’; and 
the farewell greetings ‘Go with God’; ‘Stay with God’. Yet 
African man, according to Taylor, also projects God, fixing 
him in the sky—‘His transcendence has been too spatially 
conceived.’ There is no need for me to underline the close 
parallel between this and the chapter on ‘The End of 
theism?’ in John Robinson’s book Honest to God. Dr Robin- 
son, unfortunately, gave the impression that simple-minded 
people think like this, and it was for this reason that critics 


* See A. R. Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israelite Con- 
ception of God. ? The Primal Vision, рр. 84, 200. 
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rushed to say that no one was really as simple as Dr 
Robinson seemed to imagine. I cannot think that this was 
his intention because it is clear that many of the wise in 
this world have conceived God merely in a mode of 
transcendence. Indeed we can hold lasting wonder at the 
way in which simple folk and children get the idea of God 
without, as W. E. Hocking put it, ‘anything like the pic- 
torial caricatures usually attributed to the infant mind’.’ 
Hocking illustrates this with a song by illiterate and un- 
tutored low-caste boatmen in Bengal. ‘These boatmen, set- 
ting their sails before sunrise to catch the early wind, sing 
—or used to sing: 


“Т ат a lamp afloat on the water; 
At what ghat didst Thou set me afloat? . . . 
O Friend, End of all endless movement, 
How many bends of the river are still before me? 
And with what call wilt thou reveal thyself to me? 
Thou wilt take me from the water, 
And there under the protection of thy arm, 
Wilt extinguish the burning of the whole long 
journey !’’’ 


The centre here is the ultimate power of the world and 
the imagery is poetic. Hocking rightly asks, ‘Where, in this 
sensitive and intimate feeling of a Thou in the world, does 
one find a trace of those silly anthropomorphisms so glibly 
attributed to the simple of the world in their thoughts of 
God?’ Indeed the song of the boatmen echoes words in 
Bonhoeffer and Tillich! The Old Testament with all its 
variety often sings a similar song of the Thou bound in- 
timately with the life of man with man when the transcen- 
dent is close at hand. This is one of the debts we owe to the 
Old Testament and Judaism and in modern writers it is 
found supremely in Martin Buber. 

Our debt to Judaism is equally real in the way in which 
we find there a high value given to the earth and the life of 
men in society. As long ago as 1879 Canon Mozley, in his 


1 The Coming World Civilization, рр. 193ff. 
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University Sermons, pointed out: ‘As we approach the 
Gospel time, the sublime and supernatural sense remains, 
but its locality alters. To the Jewish prophet the earth was 
heaven; they are mixed together in one landscape. But the 
two worlds under the Gospel light are divided, and the 
visible ways exchanged for the invisible as the place of the 
prophetic realm of peace.’ I should want to question the 
heart of that claim, but it is justified when Christianity 
breaks from its roots and it has unquestionably been true 
of the impression created by Christianity both in New 
Testament times and in much of the history of the Church. 
In a world with a growing consciousness of the need and 
reality of the after-life it was inevitable that, in contrast, 
life on earth came to be regarded as profane. For the Jew, 
when the riches of his tradition was being formed, there 
was a moving sense of the sacredness of the life of the 
world. There was no other life, apart from a shadowy 
existence which would be attractive to none and significant 
to few. It is true that Christianity entered into the Jewish 
heritage, but there have been many, like Marcion, who 
viewed it with little reverence. Yet Judaism must be viewed 
with integrity, and it will be well for us to recognize that 
a good deal of the poverty in Christianity has been born of 
a hatred of these other members of the family rather than 
a love for them as brethren. Thus there are contrasts be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity which are real even to 
kind eyes, but when seen in love they may yet nourish 
each other. They belong to each other. The dividing wall 
is down and Christians show no loyalty to their Lord when 
they allow it to remain in their minds while they protest 
the opposite with their lips. Let me then leave you with 
the contrast presented by a writer of charity who succeeded 
in hiding from most reviewers whether he was a Jew, a 
Christian or neither. ‘The Christian paradox’, writes Robert 
Aron, *. . . involves sanctifying the profane . . . however 
unworthy it may be, to God, injecting doses of the sacred 
into an inert universe, rays of light into areas of darkness. 
Judaism is not constrained to make such an effort... . 
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The Jew knows that the world is filled with God and cannot 
conceive of such a thing as profane reality. . . . In Israel 
there is still something of the Biblical spirit, in which 
reality escapes the confines of the spatial world and leads, 
without intermediary, to God. Christianity was grafted on 
to the Graeco-Roman world and in order to rescue the 
sacred from the profane it needed a God who became 
man. Or, again, ‘For the Jew, God is everywhere and 
spontaneously present; for the Christian, his presence must 
be won anew every day.’* 

With this sense of sacredness given to the life of the 
world there is also the Jewish view of community. We 
have only to glance at the Old Testament story as a large 
picture to see the significance of this. The Old Testament is 
about a particular people—a chosen people who often came 
to see their election in terms of privilege rather than ser- 
vice. There may well be good reasons, as Arnold Toynbee 
has shown, for questioning the whole affair and being 
prepared to dismiss the claim with impatience. But history 
cannot be so easily removed even by a great historian. The 
story stands. It is there in its glory and tragedy, and even 
when one succeeds in rationalizing these high claims, the 
story itself haunts us by its incomparable insight into the 
ways of God and man. The people are bound to God and 
to one another by a covenant which they believed owed its 
initiative to God and not to man. The covenant is there 
abiding in the face of the ridicule of enemies and holding, 
despite the betrayal and rebellion of the people. The 
Israelite is not easily severed from the community that 
shares his life and blood. It is clear that even Jeremiah,’ 
who seems to stand out as a prophet pleading the role of 
the individual, is most memorable when he speaks of the 
‘new covenant’, and Ezekiel,? even while threatening to 
overstate his case for the responsibility of each man before 
God, urges still the resurrection of a nation. But for our 
purpose the most important point is the setting of this 


1 Jesus of Nazareth: The Hidden Years, рр. 183ff. 
2 Jer. 31.31-34. з Ezek. 28; 37.1-14. 
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story of Israel within a larger frame that pictures God 
dealing in a similar way with the history of mankind and 
with the whole of the created universe. АП this may be seen 
in the symbolic myths of creation, the fall of man, the 
deluge and the building of Babel. C. H. Dodd writes: ‘As 
Adam is all mankind, so is Noah all mankind; and the 
story stands as witness that God’s covenant, though his- 
torically it was made with Israel, is applicable to the whole 
human race, and indeed to all created life—a truth finally 
established in the universal Gospel of the New Testament.’? 
The Christian view, however, easily runs dry when cut off 
from these sources in the Old Testament story. 

It is important to see that Hebrew man is not simply 
bound to the people of his day, for there are links which 
hold together the long history of the Jewish people. The 
modern Jew is able to say, ‘I came out of Egypt’; ‘I shared 
the Exodus’—even when the event itself reaches back 3,000 
years and more. Christian congregations, who are not com- 
pelled to ignore the Old Testament, are able to understand 
this and experience a similar ‘remembrance’ when they 
think of the Last Supper and the Risen Lord. If we were not 
crippled by ‘individualism’ we too would share in the 
Exodus and recall in times of affluence the salutary re- 
minder that we were slaves in Egypt. I do not believe that 
we can understand the full reality of the ‘Body’ of Christ 
and ignore the Son of David’s links with the people among 
whom he was born and the life which nourished him. The 
African, again, seems to appreciate all this better than the 
western world, because for him, too, membership of the 
community comes from a series of creative acts of initia- 
tion. Dr Sundkler, in The Christian Ministry in Africa, tells 
how the Old Testament story becomes contemporary in 
the African setting, ‘The African preacher feels that Genesis 
belongs to him and his Church, or rather vice versa that he 
and his African Church belong to those things which were 
in the beginning.’ Christians everywhere need to learn that 
the Word did not start in Bethlehem—it was in the begin- 


* The Bible Today, p. 114. ? Pp. 282ff. 
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ning and the proper place to start any story is in the 
beginning. 

Martin Dibelius says that the Bible knows ‘of no state- 
ments about the existence of God detached from men’.' 
From beginning to end it is about people, their relationship 
to one another and to God. Let us see this in the Old Testa- 
ment because it will help to increase a feeling of debt we 
have been slow to acknowledge. It begins with Creation 
when the earth is given to men. Men are invited to ‘be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it’ (Gen. 1.28). That is the work of man—to master the 
earth. The old symbolic myth gives here a stern warning. 
Man is tempted to make himself the centre of the world and 
thus he becomes his own executioner. As in Greek tragedy 
he elevates himself beyond his own sphere and provokes di- 
vine wrath. The life of man is essentially of the spirit even 
when it is marked by physical activity, and sin brings death 
and decay when he identifies his own powers with divine 
creation.” The earth is not given to man either to be ignored 
or exploited. There is a remarkable parallel to this in 
Bertrand Russell’s fear of ‘cosmic impiety’. ‘The concept of 
truth’, he writes, ‘as something dependent upon facts large- 
ly outside human control has been one of the ways in 
which philosophy hitherto has inculcated the necessary ele- 
ment of humility. When this check upon pride is removed, 
a further step is taken on the road towards a certain kind of 
madness—the intoxication of power which invaded philo- 
sophy with Fichte, and to which modern men, whether 
philosophers or not, are prone. I am persuaded that this 
intoxication is the greatest danger of our time, and that 
any philosophy which, however unintentionally, contri- 
butes to it is increasing the danger of vast social disaster.” 
Since Adam is every man we need not be surprised at find- 
ing the warning here, seen in its gravest danger when man 
has reached his highest power in history. The words stand 


1 Jesus, р. 147. 
See Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 56ff 
° A History of Western Philosophy, р. 856. 
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as a warning. They are not meant to drive man back along 
the road he has travelled. He cannot return, for the way 
back is barred by the flaming sword. His path lies ahead and 
if he walks humbly and in the fear of God the greatest part 
of the adventure is yet to be. 

The story began with the earth and it continues there. It 
moves swiftly. Soon we find society, with man given to 
woman and woman to man. There is strife and discord 
among these people who build cities and, in all its loveliness, 
the earth is stained with shame. There is legislation and 
social laws, given by God, and a covenant between God and 
his people. When the people are in bondage, gripped by an 
alien power, God rescues them in a way they have never 
been able to forget. He gives them a land, leaders and 
government; witnesses their exile and brings them back 
again to a new kingdom. This God is concerned about their 
life, habits and customs. He is with them in peace and war 
and never far away from matters of home and foreign 
policy. ‘God’, cried Paul Lehmann, ‘is a politician!’ He does 
not expect his people to escape from the joy and anguish of 
living together. We saw that there developed in Judaism 
an expanding Law and in the early days the Law regulated 
the life of the community of Israel. The Law was concerned 
with government, property, the land, economics, family 
life, hygiene and war. It dealt with sacrifice and worship 
and was so sacred that it needed every care and so earthy 
that it touched every part of a man’s life. ‘That is to say’, 
writes George Knight, ‘the Law is not at all an “other- 
worldly” code. It does not ostensibly concern itself with 
the preparation of the soul for the beyond. Of course it has 
much to say on the regulation of worship. But the worship 
for which it legislates is not directed to “the world to 
come”. It is directed to the world of “here and now”. The 
society was based upon the foundations of Law and wor- 
ship, mercy and justice, claiming undivided loyalty to God 
and full respect for human personality. Here we find the 
plea for righteousness and the Kingdom of God upon earth. 


* Law and Grace, p. 85. 
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They knew, these people, that to leave the world to its own 
devices was a betrayal of the law of God and a denial of 
his purposes. 

The God of the Old Testament is pictured, in compassion, 
with an abiding concern to nourish righteousness in his 
people and the will to cleanse the earth. For us this is seen 
supremely in the prophets. ‘To our forefathers’, wrote C. J. 
Montefiore, ‘Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah were all later than 
the Law in time and inferior in greatness and authority . . . 
to us they are earlier in time and superior in ‘greatness and 
authority.’ The astonishing thing is that the plain words of 
the prophets were so grievously misunderstood. Tom Paine 
abused them in The Age of Reason without a suspicion that 
they had been fighting in their day the same battles as 
himself against the exploitation of the poor by the rich. 
‘Did not your father eat and drink and do justice and 
righteousness? Then it was well with him. He judged the 
cause of the poor and needy; then it was well. Is not this to 
know me? says the Lord." God through his servant ‘will 
not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set judgement in the 
earth: and the isles shall wait for his law’.? This is how 
Ronald Knox puts it: “То set right order on earth, that is 
his mission. He has a law to give; in the far-off islands men 
wait for it eagerly.’ The word of the prophet is on justice 
and righteousness, goodness and mercy, and the way in 
which these values must be found in any society which 
dares to worship the living God. The word is ‘seek the good’ 
and ‘seek the Lord’, for religion is not having a good time 
at the sanctuary but the discovery of God’s will in order 
to obey. Once again there is the plea for undivided loyalty 
to God and full respect for men. 

This is the life at the heart of the Old Testament and 
much of it is found in modern Judaism. It is a miracle of 
life that a little people exposed to the blows and hatred of 
the world and wellnigh destroyed by the most ruthless per- 
secution in the story of man still lives in hope. Cleaving to 
tradition the people are strengthened to meet the demands 


1 Jer. 22.15f. 2 Isa. 42.4 A.V. 
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of a new day and in the Jewish State move towards the 
Messianic Kingdom ‘which is none other than the Kingdom 
of God among the sons of men’. This ideal of the Messianic 
age in Jewish tradition is not only that the children of Israel 
shall rule in despotism but that others will come to accept 
the way of the Law— ‘There shall be no war and no hunger 
and no oppression; but all the world shall be full of the 
knowledge of God.’ 

It may be felt that I have over-emphasized our debt to 
Judaism. There are many Christians who find the Old Testa- 
ment an embarrassment and Judaism a stumbling block to 
the advance of the Christian faith. I remember attending a 
conference on the problem of nuclear war. We talked of 
the unspeakable horror of it and wrestled with the contra- 
dictory opinions that arise about a possible solution. The 
conference was followed by prayer where a clergyman in 
mellifluous tones invited us to approve the idea of dashing 
out the brains of little babies on wayside stones (Ps. 137). It 
was the Psalm for the day but it was an idiotic way of 
worship for such an occasion. A number of those taking 
part felt it to be hollow. But to judge the value of the Old 
Testament by such a stilted, superficial use of it is un- 
worthy of reasonable men. It would be possible to murder 
any scripture by an ill-timed public reading of certain 
passages. I do not think it possible to over-emphasize our 
debt to Judaism for, like the Torah, it is immeasurable and 
inexhaustible. True there are ugly things—the empty 
parades and mocking worship; the denial of justice in life 
while professing it in psalm and prayer; the morality stained 
rather than made clean by the very performance of religious 
acts; the psalms which exult in a terrible triumph over 
enemies—all this can be found in the Old Testament. Yet 
we need to beware of comparing our own highest ideals 
with the bad practice of another. ‘Are there not with you, 
even with you, sins against the Lord your God?’ 


* Epstein, Judaism, p. 323. See the whole of closing chapter. 
2 Also in I and II Macc., the Psalms of Solomon and the Jewish 
War of Josephus. 
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YOU WILL see that I am bent on rejecting any ascetic 
strain in religious life which repudiates the world. What- 
ever perils lie ahead the world is not to be rejected. Mysti- 
cism, coming from the East, has frequently charmed the 
western world by the wonder of meditation and the ap- 
parent glory given to God when man becomes nothing. Yet 
prayer and worship which remove men from life, or make 
men inadequate to meet its demands, are not ways we must 
covet. Worship, with us, so easily becomes parade or gives 
the appearance of being rather poor theatre. Forms of wor- 
ship are not to be valued simply because they have a digni- 
fied pedigree—ancient forms may be revived when they 
make real the presence of God, and if, having achieved this, 
we have no growing concern for the world of men and 
women we are liars still. 

The biblical story of man begins with everyman. Adam, 
as we have seen, is everyman and so is Noah. Archaeologists 
who demonstrate that, long ago, there were angry flooding 
waters in some small part of the earth prove only a local 
event which helped to inspire some imaginative writers. 
They can do no more, for the true understanding of the 
Deluge lies in another realm. The earth was drowned, and 
everything in it, apart from those sheltering in the Ark! 
It was a new beginning and there have been many occasions 
since when disaster, threatening to engulf the earth, was 
resisted by some Noah in the Ark with the animals. When 
we read the story with imaginations crippled by literalism 
it is exposed to all sorts of weird—and horrible—interpre- 
tations. The story begins with man and his dreams. When 
sin and sorrow afflict men and they plan to exploit the gifts 
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of God there is a narrowing, from mankind to a family and 
to one people out of all the nations of the earth (Gen. 12.3). 
Israel becomes humanity’s exposed nerve to receive, with 
dreadful responsibility, the revelation of God, to reflect the 
will and character of God and to spread the heritage of her 
faith through all the world." There were times, if we may 
use a picture of T. W. Manson, when Israel thought of her- 
self as a brand plucked from the burning, but her real 
mission was to be a torch to illumine the world. The story 
moves through hope and despair, triumph and failure, and 
tells of a people deaf to the pleas of prophets and blind to 
the plain meaning of the Law. Yet a few, holy men, recep- 
tive and faithful to the Word of God, remain loyal and in 
this ‘remnant’ rests the hope of Israel and finally the healing 
of the world. 

Christ comes when men seemed to have come to the end 
of their tether, glorifying in the Temple and almost 
strangled by the thongs fixed to the Law. For the moment, 
and for our encouragement, let us simply note that there 
came a day when the sun was darkened and the light had 
gone from the world, yet hope springs again into the lives 
of men from Calvary. Christ is, we say, the Word of God 
for this world—there may be other words for other worlds, 
but God’s word for this world is Christ—but Christ does not 
stand alone. He gives the Church to the world and the 
message of the Church, mutilated and muted, is for all men. 
Our danger here is to claim something for the Church which 
is not also offered to the whole of mankind. In a sense this is 
true, but only in terms of service, as with Israel. Christians 
confess belief in this act of God; they recognize the 
sovereignty of Christ. Well, then, the responsibility is ours 
—believe and obey! See that other men are told of their 
nature and purpose, for in Christ the whole of humanity is 
accepted, undeserving though it may be. It is so easy for 
Christians to sulk in their tents, calling down woes upon 
men because they rightly enjoy what God has given. The 


Аш Н. Н. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election, esp. pp. 
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thought of a new freedom for all men makes many of us 
grumble with the elder brother in the parable of the prodigal 
son—‘It isn’t fair.’ This, with all the warnings before us, is 
the final blasphemy. 

It is a danger with Jews that in remembering Abraham 
they forget Adam. Christians have often been guilty of 
ignoring both, content with producing, as if by magic, a 
second Adam who appears from nowhere. Unsophisticated 
people know that if you talk about a second there must 
have been a first, and they want to know something about 
him. Then we can ask ourselves whether the second is a 
strange being, appearing from space and not linked with 
creation, or whether he outreaches all that men imagined 
when they read of the first Adam. The difficulty is that, 
following a strict path of historical criticism, there are so 
many ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ and the confused and varied teaching 
of a multitude of churches is evidence of this. 

Yet in British theology there has been a line of teaching 
that has insisted that all men were created and redeemed 
in Christ. They have urged this in face of misunderstanding 
and the heavy judgments of the main stream of the Church. 
Outstanding among them was F. D. Maurice, but with him 
Westcott—unwilling to read Maurice lest his own origin- 
ality should be spoiled—McLeod Campbell, R. W. Dale, and 
Е. W. Robertson. Away in Scotland was the saintly Thomas 
Erskine wrestling by letter and book with the inhuman 
religion, as he conceived it, which had gripped the people 
and held them in thrall. His teaching came through and 
Maurice confesses Erskine’s growing influence upon him 
beginning when he was sixteen years of age. Erskine in his 
book The Brazen Serpent affirmed a necessary and eternal 
link between Christ and humanity, claiming Christ as the 
head of everyman, though they neither know nor acknow- 
ledge him. The task of the Church, as we have said, is to 
bring home to man the truth about himself. It is clear that 
many will arise, with a will, to take another position. Yet 
it must be said that this truth is at the heart of the Christian 
message or we have no living word for men. This is not the 
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place to explore it, but it would be well to read Colossians, 
Ephesians and Romans с before the vision is allowed to 
fade. Barth, indeed, tells us in his commentary on Romans 
that in chapter 5 we see how Christ reveals the true nature 
of man and how ‘the fact of Christ is here presented as 
something that dominates and includes all men’. It was the 
light that lighteth every man coming into the world which 
gripped Erskine’s imagination. It cannot be dismissed with- 
out exposing the whole Gospel to the way of the wilderness. 
More radical than these and, of course, later in time are the 
works of Teilhard de Chardin. He attempts, tortuously for 
many, to come to grips with the Ta panta (all things) of 
Col. 1.15-20. Christ must not be entombed in his Church 
nor trapped in terms of purely moral and spiritual power. 
Professor Joseph Sittler says that ‘Christ cannot be a light 
that lighteth every man coming into the world, if he is not 
also the light that falls upon the world into which every 
man comes. He enlightens this darkling world because the 
world was made through һіт.’! Here are ways for a 
theology full of exciting adventure. It is not something that 
appears in an isolated group of modern teachers, for it is 
found in the soaring passages of Paul, in Irenaeus and in 
the Eastern Church. In human terms it is a proper concern 
for ‘those outside’, a theme not dominant in our worship 
and usually limited, in our witness, to foreign missions. 
Now all this may seem a long way from the ordinary lives 
of people and perhaps I am falling prey to the arid theo- 
logical language for which I sometimes rebuke my friends. 
It is difficult to know how else to express it. But having 
done so we must immediately go on to ask how it can be 
put into human terms. The sacred history I have outlined 
—what has it to do with men in industry, at war or in love? 
It makes clear that the key to understanding is in Christ. It 
is in respect and reverence for people and it includes all men 
and any kind of man. It sees that there is purpose in this life 
because the universe is all of a piece and not to be split into 


* Called to Unity, World Council of Churches Assembly, New 
Delhi, 1961. 
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sacred and secular; worship and life. Man in this setting 
cannot be eaten up by narrow political dogmas nor inter- 
preted merely in economic terms. Yet politics and econ- 
omics are vital to our lives because they build the structures 
which shelter us or, destroying all security, expose us to 
the cruel blows of fate. We see problems of war and hunger 
not as things that cannot be solved but as enemies, often 
demonic in their insane selfishness, which can be con- 
quered by men set free. Often we shall be confronted by sin 
—seeing it perhaps more readily in others ‘than in our- 
selves—but we shall know that sin and guilt are not abiding 
truths about man. They are powers which may invade the 
heart of any man and nation. But the Good News is that, 
stronger than all hatred, is the love of God which holds as 
the binding power for all our lives through fear, anxiety 
and doubt. The evangelist comes not to burden people with 
the weight of sins and sorrows and calling them to a repen- 
tance they are unable to achieve.’ He comes to offer the gift 
of renewal and the promise of a good tomorrow even as 
forgiveness is given new every morning. We offer men a 
better understanding of themselves and this we can do 
because of the picture of man given to us in Jesus Christ. 
Men have been confused and bewildered by our talk on God. 
Perhaps they will understand the better when we speak of 
man and in coming to themselves find the Father. 

John Robinson tells us that ‘the Christian affirmation is 
not simply that love ought to be the last word about life, 
but that, despite all appearances, it is. . . . It is frankly 
incredible unless the love revealed in Jesus is indeed the 
nature of ultimate reality, unless he is a window through 
the surface of things into God.’ He quotes near the end? of 
his book the well-known words of Herbert Butterfield about 
facing the future in freedom: ‘Hold to Christ, and for the 
rest be totally uncommitted.’ We can take some guidance 
from this about the way ahead, linking these words with 


1 See Manson, The Servant Messiah, for a contrast between the 
methods of John the Baptist and the way of Jesus. 
? Honest to God, p. 128. 5 Ibid., p. 140. 
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the reference of Professor Karl Mannheim to paradigmatic 
experiences. Professor Mannheim says that we choose our 
approaches to given situations by certain decisive experi- 
ences which give direction to life. For Christians these are 
to be found in the story of Jesus Christ. It may be over- 
simple and direct as when we ask the question, ‘What 
would Jesus do?’; but, however we are helped by the life of 
Christ, the power in it is decisive for the Christian. We may 
agree with John Baillie that if the Christian faith is lost it is 
either because we meet new events in which the experience 
of Christ gives no aid or that the divine significance—the 
nature of ultimate reality—has disappeared from it.* Simi- 
larly a Jew might say that the Exodus has ceased to have 
any meaning for him and so he allows it to drop away from 
having any real part in his life. 

This is the way in which we shall think of ‘hold to 
Christ’. It is not limited to the coming of Christ but includes 
the round and rhythm of the Christian year—his Advent, 
Passion, Cross, Resurrection and Exaltation, and the coming 
of the Spirit at Pentecost. The New Testament and the life 
of the Church have been dominated by the Person and death 
of Christ. We must not only be sure that holding to Christ is 
a true way for modern man; we must also ask, ‘Does this 
life any longer hold us?’ We shall look at it especially in 
terms of human needs and ask what earthly meaning the 
story has for men and women today. 


1 The Sense of the Presence of God, р. 75. 
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CHARLES WILLIAMS writing about the early Church 
describes the way in which it was treated as a Jewish 
heresy. There were those, following Gamaliel, who took a 
tolerant view believing ‘that there was no need to be too 
ardent against other people on behalf of the Omnipotence’. 
There were others who thought it best to be active in 
persecuting this offending sect because in doing so they 
were defending the true faith. In their enthusiasm they 
moved from city to city making every effort ‘to re-establish 
the philosophical sublimity of Unincarnate Deity’.’ This 
may sound to us a rather elevated way of speaking about 
some dirty work, but persecutions were often understood 
in this way because they were concerned with important 
things. After all, when people had gained a reputation for 
purity of worship—contrasted with those who reverence 
idols—they were not likely to take kindly to the position 
Christians wanted to give to a carpenter. The crux of the 
advent and incarnation of our Lord lies in this, that the 
early Christians believed that the mediating principle 
between God and the world is not to be understood in 
philosophical terms but in human life. Lest this should 
appear intellectually degrading it may be well to recall that 
it succeeded in winning both the minds and hearts of people 
in the ancient and modern world. A. N. Whitehead not only 
recognized this historically but saw in it the one hope for 
the future: ‘I hazard the prophecy that that religion will 
conquer which can render clear to popular understanding 
some eternal greatness incarnate in the passage of tem- 
poral facts. 
1 The Descent of the Dove, p. 5. * Adventures of Ideas, р. 41. 
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This contrast between an imageless God and the God 
incarnate in Christ has been powerfully expressed by 
modern Jewish writers—without persecutions—and especi- 
ally by Martin Buber. The separation, however, is not as 
clear as Buber thinks and I find myself rejecting much of 
what Buber feels to be at the heart of Christianity, 
especially his interpretation of Paul. He seems to think that 
Paul regarded man as by nature vile and incapable of receiv- 
ing pardon from God until the advent of Christ. This, 
indeed, is the view of many Christians, but, as we have seen, 
it is highly questionable whether it can be attributed to 
Paul as we look at the full flow of his thought. It is im- 
portant to notice the tremendous significance Buber gives 
to Jesus and, in the setting of Judaism, it would not be easy 
to find anything comparable. ‘From my youth onwards’, he 
writes, ‘I have found in Jesus my great brother. That 
Christianity has regarded and does regard him as God and 
Saviour has always appeared to me a fact of the highest 
importance which, for his sake and my own, I must en- 
deavour to understand. ... My own fraternally open 
relationship to him has grown ever stronger and clearer, 
and today I see him more strongly and clearly than ever 
before. 1 am more than ever certain that a great place 
belongs to him in Israel’s history of faith and that this place 
cannot be described by any of the usual categories.’* 

Another difficulty for the Jew, with the Christian advent 
theme, has a bearing upon the understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith. The advent in Jesus Christ is often interpreted 
with an optimism which flies into the teeth of the most 
elementary facts of life. It is right, I believe, to maintain 
that the Christian faith speaks of redemption now and not 
simply of something thrown into the future. But if redemp- 
tion is separated from world history and from the history of 
faith it can so easily become a thing of magic violating the 
mind of man. To speak glibly of redemption in a world of 
hunger, poverty and mass murder, where multitudes have 


* Two Types of Faith, pp. 12f., quoted Friedman, Martin Buber, 
P.275 
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been driven like cattle from their homes, makes mockery 
of a word already difficult to understand. No one has more 
right than the modern Jew to draw our attention to this 
superficial reading of the human scene. In an address in 
Jerusalem, commemorating his Christian socialist friend 
Leonard Ragaz, Buber presented the problem with unforget- 
table power. ‘There are no knots’, he said, ‘in the mighty 
cable of our Messianic belief, which, fastened to a rock on 
Sinai, stretches to a still invisible peg anchored in the foun- 
dations of the world. In our view, redemption occurs 
forever, and none has yet occurred. Standing, bound and 
shackled, in the pillory of mankind, we demonstrate with 
the bloody body of our people the unredeemedness of the 
world. For us there is no cause of Jesus; only the cause of 
God exists for us. Of course when we think of the Messiah 
who has come we feel that the Jew is blindly stubborn in 
refusing to see what is obvious to us. It is also flattering 
to Christians that many Jews see us as ‘incomprehensibly 
daring’ in affirming redemption in an unredeemed world. 
We should also remember, in view of Buber’s words on 
‘the cause of God’, that, in Christian teaching, whatever 
Jesus was or did it is really God that did it in Jesus. That 
is the way the New Testament speaks about the life and 
death of Christ.? 

I find it encouraging that many modern Jews, while 
baffled by the Incarnation, have come to hold so high a 
regard for the life and teaching of Jesus and are able to 
share in service and friendship with Christians. Yet it is not 
only Jews who find the Incarnation a stumbling block. Re- 
cently the thought of God becoming man, in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, has been presented as something increasingly 
difficult for modern man. The difficulty is partly an intel- 
lectual one, but it is also one of feeling. No one, I suppose, 
imagines that it ought to be possible to set out the doctrine 
in a proven manner so that those unable to understand 
would be regarded as mentally backward. If it were possible 


* Friedman, op. cit., p. 279. 
? D. M. Baillie, God was in Christ, pp. 67ff. 
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it would reduce Christianity to an intellectual activity 
which only those with specialized knowledge would be 
able to appreciate. I cannot believe that this is a position 
which any of us would desire. Reason is rightly judged an 
ally against fanaticism, but the whole life of man is not to 
be reduced to mental categories. The doctrine is meant to 
meet the needs of man and it should be made as intelligible 
as paradoxes will allow while ministering to lives which, 
humanly speaking, are mentally weak and impoverished. In 
all this there is always the fear of being disloyal to ancient 
Church Councils, and although this may help to preserve 
orthodoxy it can also be a real hindrance to free and in- 
dependent thinking. Whereas in the ancient world it was 
possible to think of two exclusive natures, the one divine 
and the other human, it would be impossible for modern 
man to make much headway without thinking of the 
affinity between God and man. For our purpose we begin 
with the manhood of Jesus and think of the doctrine as ‘One 
nature of the man Jesus Christ filled in all his being with 
the quality of God.’* It is simply that in Jesus Christ we 
meet God whose nature and whose name is love. . . . ‘And 
what God was, the Word was’ (John т NEB). 

G. K. Chesterton said that his favourite textbook in 
theology was God and My Neighbour by Robert Blatchford, 
because many of his reasons for being a Christian would be 
Blatchford’s reasons for not being one. Blatchford used to 
point out that there are many myths parallel to the Chris- 
tian story, implying presumably that what many millions of 
people felt to be likely or necessary could not be true! 
Chesterton, however, was not disturbed by pagan christs 
and Red Indian incarnations; indeed he welcomed them, 
asking: ‘If the Christian God really made the human race, 
would not the human race tend to rumours and perver- 
sions of the Christian God?’? It has been said that the 
religions of the world are a far, bitter cry for what Christi- 
anity has to offer. It is clear that the feeling after ‘incarna- 


* Edwards, The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, p. 16. 
? Maisie Ward, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, рр. 172f. 
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tions —if I may use the word in this way—in other 
religions points to a need in the heart of man, and one must 
suppose some real satisfaction in Christianity where it is 
livingly offered. In forms of Buddhism, for example, there 
is a feeling for a God concerned with the affairs of earth, 
who will come as saviour (the Bodhisattva). Even in the 
Muslim faith there is a sect which speaks of the incarnation 
of Allah! It is more marked in Hinduism, where a large 
variety of scholars have spoken of the Hindu ‘incarnations’ 
(avatars) where people render to Krishna and Rama the 
devotion of their hearts. The great passage which embodies 
the idea of Divine descents is in the Gita, which speaks of 
Krishna coming to ‘bodied birth’ for the protection of the 
good, the destruction of evil-doers and for the establish- 
ment of the Law. Yet, without wishing to minimize the 
Gita, it must be understood that the human or animal form 
which God takes іп any avatara is just a coat? which he 
wears temporarily and which can be discarded when he 
chooses. There are obviously radical differences between 
this conception of avatars and the Christian doctrine of 
Incarnation—but the hope is there and the need. 

When the New Testament affirms that ‘the Word was 
made flesh’ it prepares the way for a strong teaching on the 
relationship between spirit and matter. No Christian is able 
to say, rightly, that matter does not exist or that it is an 
illusion. It becomes the way in which the spirit works. In 
the early Church there were people who doubted this and 
many resisted it as dangerous and unworthy of a spiritual 
faith. There was docetism which claimed that Christ had 
not come in the flesh and that his humanity was a mere 
‘appearance’ (cf. avatara). There might be no doubt about 
Christ’s divinity, but his humanity was denied as being 
impossible by the very nature of things. This doctrine was 
held by a variety of teachers, with different shades of mean- 
ing, but the implication was the same in each one. It was 


1 Gita, 4.7f. I use Barnett’s translation. I understand that there is 
nothing in the Sanskrit about ‘bodied birth’. Mrs Besant simply trans- 
lates it ‘I myself come forth’. 
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found generally in Gnosticism, and although there were 
outstanding Gnostics it was good that their views did not 
prevail. Creation for them was indecent, so they had a long 
chain of intermediary beings, each weaker than his parent, 
coming at last ‘to one who, while powerful enough to 
create, is silly enough not to see that creation is wrong’.* It 
was much like the story of Edward VII when he was a 
young prince. His mother, Queen Victoria, was particular 
about the people to whom he talked. She disliked, for 
example, his speaking with the barber, yet she realized he 
needed to have his hair cut. The problem was solved by 
arranging for the Prince to communicate with the barber 
through a valet. The barber would say to the valet ‘Does 
his Royal Highness wish to have more off the top or sides?’ 
and the valet would ask the prince, the prince answered the 
valet and the valet told the barber. But Queen Victoria was 
still haunted by the thought that although the prince did 
not speak to the barber, he talked with someone who spoke 
to a barber!? If you think that God is too high and mighty 
to deal directly with his children or his world, then you 
are over-spiritualizing your faith. For myself I have found 
no more moving recognition of this than in a book published 
over 300 years ago and written by a young doctor, Thomas 
Sydenham, who came to be known as ‘the father of clinical 
medicine’-—‘Whoever applies himself to medicine should 
seriously weigh the following considerations. First, that he 
will one day have to render an account to the Supreme 
Judge of the lives of sick persons committed to his care. 
Next, whatever skill or knowledge he may, by the divine 
favour, become possessed of should be devoted above all 
things to the glory of God and the welfare of the human 
race. Moreover, let him remember that it is not any base 
or despicable creature of which he has undertaken the care. 
For the only-begotten Son of God, by becoming man, recog- 
nized the value of the human race, and ennobled by his 
own dignity the nature he assumed.’ However difficult we 


* Bigg, Origins of Christianity, quoted by Charles Williams. 
* I owe the story to Professor E. L. Mascall. 
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may find it to be able to speak with reasonable clarity about 
the Incarnation we must insist on this, that here is one who 
enables people to know God . . . completely human, truly 
man and indeed, a man." No sweet little cribs and shining 
haloes must be allowed to blind us to this. 

I was surprised recently when people who had been 
many years in the Church and who had spent a good deal 
of that time at worship spoke of Jesus Christ as though the 
name was simply a combination of a Christian name and a 
surname. It would be better to speak of Jesus who is the 
Christ. When we claim that the man Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ (the Messiah) we are simply using one of the 
many names applied to Jesus in an attempt to make clear 
what he means for the Christian faith.” The claims we make 
for him we make for no other . . . and what God was the 
Word was. In the human story, where men were estranged 
from God, the man Jesus was open and receptive to the love 
and life of God. Yet when we say all this, insisting on the 
manhood of Jesus, we are left with the question, ‘How 
was Jesus, the Christ, received by those who believed and 
how may he be experienced by us?’ The story of Jesus and 
his disciples is one of fellowship between the Master and 
his men growing in depth of understanding and, seemingly, 
becoming more real after his death. The proper question for 
us, therefore, is the way in which the Incarnation becomes 
a reality for those who do not ‘know him after the 
flesh’. 

There are sentimental calls that beguile us the moment 
we begin to think about this. We recall with frail imagina- 
tions the days when Jesus lived with his disciples and we 
feel we should ‘like to have been with them then’. It seems 
that they had an unfair advantage and we assume, care- 
lessly, that we should have been devoted and true. Since 
hardly anyone seemed to understand him very well it is not 
likely that we should have been different. Calvary prompted 


1 Vincent Taylor, Doctrine and Evangelism, р. 36. 
? See e.g. V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus, and W. Barclay, Jesus as 
they saw Him. 
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many tendencies to disloyalty and the strong hold of insti- 
tutions would not have been easy to break. It will be well 
for us to remember the veil hiding God and his love from 
men and especially Barth’s insistence that God is hid not 
only in history and nature but in his Christ.* Similarly the 
frequent plea that we must know God revealed personally 
is perplexing to many people. They hear no voice, see no 
face, and the assertion of Carlyle, looking at a parish in 
Scotland, that the crying need was for a man who knew 
God at first hand strikes them as meaningless rhetoric. It is 
obvious that many people who claim to know God per- 
sonally show little evidence of it in their lives, and although 
it would be unnecessarily hasty to deny their experience it 
does not appear winsome or relevant. “What does it mean?’ 
asks Austin Farrer. ‘On the face of it, it suggests that God 
must speak to us somewhat as we speak to one another. But 
this obviously does not happen, nor is it going to happen. 
. . . Neither out of the Scripture I read nor in the prayers I 
tried to make did any mental voice address me. . . . And 
this is why, when Germans set their eyeballs and pronounce 
the terrific words ‘He speaks to thee’ (Er redet dich an), 1 
am sure indeed that they are saying something, but I am 
still more sure that they are not speaking to my condition.’ 
The question about the way men meet the living God, 
whether in some direct experience or through pictures and 
images or both, is not one we need now attempt to answer 
except to remember that Christianity speaks not simply of 
ideas about God but a joyous sense of God present with us. 
But it must be made clear that if people are made to feel 
that they need to pretend some particular forms of an 
encounter they have not experienced, the day will come 
when they will cease to pretend and feel ashamed of them- 
selves. We must recognize that some are able to acknow- 
ledge a direct meeting of God in Christ in terms foreign to 
others. The thing to resist is that people, generally, are 
expected to conform to certain patterns of religious experi- 


* See McIntyre, op. cit., pp. 157ff. 
* The Glass of Vision, р. 8. 
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ence if they are to own the name Christian. This I am 
prepared to deny just as we recognize that reliance upon 
feelings is often submission to blind guides. I find myself 
agreeing with some words of F. W. Dillistone writing about 
the Christian symbols which may be used in broadcasting : 
‘But the image of the living Christ—at all costs this must 
again be seen. . . . But in our time it is, I think, above all 
in and through the image of his faithful and imaginative 
servants and followers that men will see him. When the 
television screen can show a body of Christ’s people caring, 
a group of Christ’s followers venturing in service, a com- 
munity of Christ’s servants standing for justice and disci- 
pline, a band of Christ’s disciples dedicating themselves 
utterly to the quest for truth, then the world will see again 
the eternal symbol which was once manifested definitively 
in space and time and seeks constantly to be re-manifested 
in and through the Church which is his Body.’* 
Theologically we may say that the doctrine of the Church 
is a branch of Christology. Too often, in our minds, we 
stop with the Person of Christ at the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) and even then fail to see that if we isolate Christ, 
separating him from his Church, we do violence to his 
ministry. It is not possible to understand the doctrine of 
the Incarnation without considering the Church and the 
conclusions to which a doctrine of the Church points. This 
again is linked with the whole story of Israel and the 
Hebrew understanding of man. Alan Richardson puts it 
bluntly: ‘Mankind is Adam: it will be Christ. The Church, 
the community of those baptized into Christ, is Christ, that 
is God’s Son, is the Servant of the Lord, is the Son of Man.’ 
Paul’s teaching on a man in Christ is social simply because 
it is personal. His words on the Church are not bright 
original ideas which have no root apart from his own 
imagination. The roots are deep in the whole story of man- 
kind, especially Israel, and Paul knew that it was Jesus 
himself who offered his life as the New Israel, the Suffering 


1 The Christian Broadcaster, April 1963. 
? An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, р. 250. 
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Servant and the Son of Man, making it clear that all may 
share in his corporate life. 

In terms of Incarnation this is seen nowhere more vividly 
than in the picture of the Church as the Body of Christ. 
Since Incarnation is not a biblical term it is the more easily 
open to superstition and we need to be aware of theological 
and practical hesitations here. Some people speak of the 
‚ Body of Christ as metaphor, others wish to give to the term 
a more realistic meaning. Theologians—and a novelist like 
Graham Greene—are anxious to preserve unique truth for 
Jesus Christ and therefore hesitate to use the word Incarna- 
tion in a larger context. T. W. Manson used to speak of the 
working Body of Christ. Bruce Kenrick in his remarkable 
story of the Church in Harlem (Come out the Wilderness) 
illustrates the problem in the setting of Ministry. The group 
working in Harlem began to think of their mission as 
Incarnation, but this was rejected because they could not 
dream of repeating the Incarnation and so they chose, 
instead, the thought of participating in the life of Christ. 
We must respect this desire to avoid making excessive 
claims for the life of the Church, and in terms of the word 
Incarnation I believe this caution is justified. Yet we must 
be careful not to reduce the significance of the Church in 
our proper desire to give Christ his true place. If we do this 
we do Christ an injustice by reducing the purpose in his life 
and death. C. H. Dodd, who is not normally rash in his 
theological writings, insists that we must preserve a realistic 
sense of the relationship between Christ and his Church— 
‘To be “їп Christ” is to be a member of the Church; not, of 
course, to have your name on the books, but to be in a real 
sense a limb or organ of Christ’s body, dependent upon him, 
subject to his will, dedicated to his ends. This fact of being 
“in Christ’, that is to say, being effectively members of his 
body, which is the Church, transforms social relations and 
the duties they involve.’* 

We know that in all the variety of ways in which the 
New Testament speaks of Christ and his Church there is a 


* Gospel and Law, pp. 36f. 
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close and intimate relationship. But it is the way in which 
Christ, our great representative, was in turn represented by 
the Church that I am most concerned. To look at Christians 
and see Christ . . . that is a moving and awesome relation- 
ship. This is vividly portrayed in the story of Paul’s vision 
on the Damascus Road (Acts 9) and it would be well to take 
a long look at уу. 4f. of this chapter. ‘Saul, Saul, why do you 
persecute me? . . . I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting 
(NEB). We need feel no surprise that Paul, became blind, 
for he might easily have protested, apart from a blinding 
conviction contradicting his senses, that he was merely 
going to uproot a group of disreputable troublemakers. But 
the bond was already forged, binding the early Christians 
to their Lord, and Paul came to see that it could not be 
broken. There is, I suppose, no better comment on this 
than the words of Augustine: ‘The whole Christ is the head 
and the body; the head, that Saviour of the body, has 
already ascended into heaven, but the body is the Church 
which toils on earth. Now, unless this body did cleave to its 
head in the bond of love, so that the head and the body are 
made one, he could not say in reproving from heaven a 
certain persecutor, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
Since no man was touching him as he sat in heaven, how 
did Saul by his violence against Christians upon earth 
inflict injury in any way upon him? He does not say, Why 
persecutest thou my saints or my servants? but, Why per- 
secutest thou me? that is, my members. The head cried out 
for the members, and the head transfigured the members 
into himself.’ 

Now, most of this will be accepted in some measure by 
all Christians as a true picture of the Church. In a real way 
the Church represents Christ. Yet it is clear we cannot stop 
there. What is the relationship of Christ and his Church 
with those outside? How are they to be judged? Are they 
lost? In Matthew 25, vv. 35-45, you have something which 
is startling to our complacency and disturbing to our sense 
of privileged security. Different parts of the Bible come 


* See A. Richardson, op. cit., p. 251 footnote. 
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alive for different generations. There is no passage which 
speaks so clearly to our time as this one does. It is a plea that 
above all things we must remember our humanity and the 
unseen bonds which bind man to man." Sartre may try to 
persuade us that ‘hell is other people’, but for the Christian 
other people are Christ. . . . ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it . . . ye have done it unto me.’ Jeremias points out that 
the parable shows how the heathen will be judged.” This 
may well be true, but it would be wrong if this gave the 
impression that compassion and acts of love, while com- 
mendable in the heathen, are only a side door provided for 
the sake of justice. Some have tried to maintain that ‘the 
brethren’ are the disciples of Jesus, but this cannot be up- 
held either by exegesis or charity. I once had a group of 
‘pious ones’ who were willing to help the refugees provid- 
ing the result of their efforts could be guaranteed to bring 
aid only to Christians! The point has simply to be stated 
for us to see its thoughtless and ugly inhumanity. The 
passage must be given its plain meaning and having done 
this the implications of it will set our lives ablaze. In Christ 
we see God; in man—especially the suffering and broken— 
we see Christ; therefore if you would meet with God look 
at your neighbour! Perhaps this is what Christianity is all 
about. We listen to voices and angel messengers; we hear 
the thunder of Sinai at the giving of the Law; we turn the 
pages of sacred books searching for hidden meanings; we 
follow the teachings of learned men and then one day we 
see a beggar at the gate and know him to be Christ. We see 
a child, pot-bellied, with staring eyes, and we remember 
Bethlehem. No child can be the same for us since Jesus was 
born—the word became flesh and it is not for us to make it 
invisible, intangible, and incomprehensible all over again. 
Theological precision will jib at this, but the Incarnation 
will shatter our tidy ways. Few have expressed this as 

* Cf. Bertrand Russell’s words, ‘Remember your humanity and 
forget everything else’. And John Taylor, op. cit., ‘The Incarnation 
has been presented as an isolated crossing over rather than as the 


closing of the gulf’, p. 89. 
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vividly as Werner Pelz: ‘No one can come to God except 
through his neighbour and through his neighbour’s child. 
We worship God when we worship the ultimate mystery 
and uniqueness of our fellow man. When we betray a man 
we commit an ultimate act of apostasy; we choose an 
inhuman God.’ ‘Ah!’ you say, ‘But there is much more!’ 
There may well be, but this is the heart of revelation and 
it is at our peril that we lose it by grasping at the empty 
air. 

If this conclusion were limited to one New Testament 
passage we might succeed in evading its demand and plea. 
But it is not restricted in this way. It is the heart of what 
the New Testament says about the nature of God and man 
and the bond that holds them in love. In another place Jesus 
says: ‘Whosoever receives one such little child in my name, 
receives me’ (Matt. 18.5); and, similarly, the result is in- 
еѕсараЫе : ‘He who receives me receives him who sent me.’? 
It was in this love that Christ was born, by it he lived and 
because of it he died. We must, I believe, be driven to the 
point that Christianity dares not only to speak of love to 
God and love to man as one love, but finally it offers the 
whole of the Law іп one Word, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. The parables of Jesus—addressed to the 
Pharisees—were meant to persuade his hearers of this. 
. . . God loves the poor and his lost children and yet look 
at your own joyless and loveless lives. God loves like that, 
says Jesus. I know of his overflowing love for the helpless 
the despairing and the needy. This is what God is like. 
Because God is like that I am sharing my life with the 
people you shun . . . but you must be like this too! * This 
is not simply a matter of the words of a winsome teacher. 
. . . The Word became flesh . . . and what God was, the 
Word was. 

We must note one further point. If we say that we do a 
thing for Christ’s sake or for God’s sake it may sound and 
it can mean that we do it not for the sake of the needy. It 


1 The Listener, Dec. 28, 1961. * Matt. 10.40; John 13.20. 
“Сай стон “ Jeremias, op. cit., рр. 128ff. 
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is like the woman giving a tramp some bread, ‘Not for your 
sake, my man,’ she said, ‘but for God’s sake.’ To which the 
tramp replied, ‘Then for Christ’s sake put some butter on 
it!’ This rebuke was theologically sound. The ‘Blessed of the 
Father’ were surprised when Christ identified himself with 
the poor. If we claim to know our neighbour’s true nature 
we must still remember that to love a person in God is to 
care for him in himself and to desire his good because of 
the worth that is in him. We may explain that his value is 
derived from God, but we still recognize him as a person. 
Similarly we welcome kindness whether the help given is 
consciously offered for the sake of Christ or not. This was 
the line taken by F. D. Maurice on missionary work and, 
along with Thomas Erskine, he began with the relationship 
of Christ with every man. It is the recognition of man’s 
actual condition and of the relationship in which he now 
stands to God, not some ideal hope for men made real only 
in the future. ‘If they (missionaries), wrote Erskine, 
‘claimed all honesty and truthfulness and kindness—every 
act of self-sacrificing generosity and uprightness—as Chris- 
tianity, they could not fail meeting a response in every 
heart . . . why not say that humanity is Christianity? 
For what else is it? Were there not that true light in man, 
were not the Son of God in him, where would his humanity 
be?’* Perhaps all this can best be understood not by feeling 
after precise theological expression, so that when our 
imagination grasps a truth we leap upon it and try imme- 
diately to make it systematic, but rather by realizing that 
even theology cannot be restricted to the pundits. Theology 
must be born from the experience of men, in mind and 
heart, for apart from this it becomes as dead as dirt. 
Turgenev in one of his prose-poems captures much of what 
we have been trying to say. He dreams of being, as a boy, 
in a low-pitched wooden church where wax candles 
gleamed before old pictures of the saints. The fair-headed 
peasants looked like corn, swaying, falling, rising again : 


* Letters of Thomas Erskine, Vol. ii, p. 125. 
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‘All at once some man came up from behind and stood 
beside me. 

I did not turn towards him; but at once I felt that this man 
was Christ. 

Emotion, curiosity, awe, overmastered me suddenly 

I made an effort . . . and looked at my neighbour. 

A face like every one’s, a face like all men’s faces . . 
“What sort of Christ is this?” I thought. “Such an ordinary, 
ordinary man! It can’t be!” 

I turned away. But I had hardly turned my eyes from this 
ordinary man when I felt again that it really was none 
other than Christ standing beside me. 

Again I made an effort over myself . . . And again the 
same face, like all men’s faces, the same everyday though 
unknown features. 

And suddenly my heart sank, and I came to myself. 

Only then I realized that just such a face—a face like all 
men’s faces—is the face of Christ.’? 


1 Quoted A Year of Grace, Gollancz, pp. її. 
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OROZCO, THE Mexican artist, painted a towering cross 
against a brilliant sky. At its base was “The Lord of Wrath, 
the Mighty One himself, the very one who had given it 
meaning originally by his own suffering and death, stand- 
ing with an axe and hewing it down as if it had lost its 
usefulness in developing the experience and deepening the 
life of mankind’.’ The cross with its ugly. blood-clotted 
beams stood, in the original story, outside a city wall, but 
there came a day when it was carved in priceless metal, 
decorated and jewelled, and carried in solemn processions. 
The wood bearing the bodies of slowly dying men was 
transformed and it came to be ‘monstrously adored’. It 
won not only the hearts of the people but the minds of 
philosophers. How is this to be explained? The New Testa- 
ment says a great deal about the Cross, but it gives no 
clear explanation, and the Church has been unwilling to 
sponsor officially any one of the various theories of the 
Atonement. Men have been drawn to it or repelled by it. 
It has proved from the beginning a stumbling block or it 
has been the one abiding symbol of salvation. The ancient 
world was thronged with crosses and, from them all, one 
was taken with the body of a dying man fixed to it. ‘When 
they took him to be crucified, they stripped him of the 
purple and put his own coat on him. But presently they 
stripped him of that, too; they hanged him up naked; they 
stripped him not of royal splendour only, but of human 
dignity. Only, so far as we are told, they left the wreath 
of thorns still sticking to his head. Crowned, and naked; the 


* Miller, The Life of the Soul, p. 142. 
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contrast was perfect; and to drive the point home, there 
hung the royal title on the pole, just over the thorny crown: 
Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. ‘The King of the Jews, 
the King of the world, hanged naked up, and reigning from 
а gallows. 

We are not surprised, when we read these direct words 
of Austin Farrer, that people should try to explain the cross 
by explaining it away. In the early Church just as there 
were groups anxious to deny the blunt meaning of the 
Incarnation, so there were those who devised a variety of 
tricks to show either that Jesus was not crucified or, if he 
was, he was mysteriously above its pain and torment. Nor 
was this apologetic limited to would-be Christians. Kenneth 
Cragg has shown, in our time, how the faith of Islam, 
while recognizing the will of the people to kill and Christ’s 
willingness to suffer, has resorted to various devices to 
rescue Christ from an inglorious end. In one sense the 
figure of Jesus in Islam is elevated because he never knew 
death or burial, yet for Christians this is a ‘rescue’ which 
diminishes the love of God in Christ shown at Calvary. 
A French poet puts these words into the mouth of 
Mohammed: ‘In death I shall surpass Thee! Thy death was 
too sublime, O Jesus! for Thou gavest the victory to 
crime!’ 

On the one hand, therefore, we have the denial of the 
effectiveness of the death, if it took place, and on the other 
the assumption that it did not take place or, if it did, the 
interpretation is not bound to the event itself. In modern 
terms this is often taken to mean that the death of Christ 
may be preached, but Jesus himself is virtually unknown 
and we can only suppose that there may have been an ugly 
end to his life. I find this historical scepticism in relation to 
the passion and dying of Christ neither convincing nor 
attractive. There are many obvious? doubts about the life of 


* A. Farrer, Lord I believe, p. 56. 

* Quoted Bevan Jones, The People of the Mosque, р. 69. 

5 For the way in which a historian looks at the Quest for the His- 
torical Jesus see Norman Sykes, Sixty Years Since. 
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Jesus, but to expect people to respond to a metaphysic 
which has nothing to do with history seems to deny the 
central belief of our faith—a man died . . . crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, and, before his cross was erected, wrestled 
in agony with the choice before him. To avoid the plain 
account of the Passion story by spiritualizing the whole 
thing is to come perilously near to those early Christians 
who found it impossible to believe that such a death could 
come to the Christ. I am much more concerned to see that 
this man died because any living hope and valid under- 
standing must flow from that. This, I take it, is what Donald 
Mackinnon meant when he said, ‘If I am honest, I think 
that I must say that I should cease to believe altogether 
unless I believed that Jesus indeed prayed that the hour 
might pass from him, had indeed been left alone to face 
the reality of absolute failure.’? This is hesitant enough and 
the more convincing because of it. The point is that we 
must not be pushed into a position where, denying the 
truth of the life of Christ on grounds which are not strictly 
historical, we find that we have surrendered the heart of 
the faith. It is one thing to claim that history must be linked 
with interpretation and that Christianity is about ‘dying to 
live’ as a pattern of life; it is quite another to assert that 
the history itself is of no importance and that it was 
somehow fabricated by a group of obscure authors writing 
surprising best-sellers. 

Whatever interpretation we give to the passion and 
cross of Christ we cannot ignore the suffering which is seen 
in Jesus and which through a variety of interpretations is 
the centre of the Christian faith. When we recognize this 
we must also be aware that suffering in itself does not bring 
its own understanding. Donald Mackinnon discusses this in 
a way which points to the dangers.” Suffering can so easily 
be marked by self-pity; it can yield passively to intolerable 
evils; it can obey blindly; it can, neurotically, court martyr- 


* The Listener, April 4, 1963. 
* See Objections to Christian Belief, the first lecture on ‘Moral 
Objections’. 
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dom and man can claim, falsely, that by its very nature it 
ennobles the life of the one who suffers. All these are ways 
in which the path of suffering is corrupted, often un- 
wittingly but sometimes wilfully. It degrades the doctrine 
of Redemption and violates the minds of men who cannot 
commit themselves to something which so cruelly contra- 
dicts all the integrity of human life. Yet just as there is good 
and bad religion, so suffering can redeem or corrupt. The 
idea, for example, that God having been offended must 
somehow be reconciled by punishing a substitute for some 
infinite offence against his infinite excellence simply uses 
the suffering of another as a crude means of escape. The 
atonement becomes the satisfaction of a divine judge who 
presumably created men that he might judge them. ‘Christ 
on this view’, writes Thomas Erskine, ‘becomes a refuge 
from the Father instead of the way їо him.”? This is not to 
deny that there is a suffering on behalf of others; this is so 
obviously true that it needs no intricate argument. It is to 
assert that when God becomes a Judge in a way which con- 
ceals his Fatherhood the hope of true reconciliation between 
God and man is imperilled. This is what inevitably happens 
when the character of God is hidden behind a veil fabri- 
cated by a systematized theology which is incapable of 
understanding teaching phrased in personal—and human 
—terms. It may well be significant that these rigid views of 
God’s nature prevailed in Britain when there appeared the 
unwelcome incoming tide of the assertion of popular rights. 
The early decades of the nineteenth century were a grim 
period in the history of the people and it was a time of 
widespread destitution and unrest. It is not surprising that 
the rise of the democratic spirit was viewed with some 
alarm. Perhaps a theology accustomed to giving hammer- 
strokes of menace and gloom did not find it easy to under- 
stand the pain to which the bodies of men had been ex- 
posed. 

Suffering, then, which may be inflicted as punishment 
because of some harsh belief, or a pathological love of 


* Letters of Thomas Erskine, Vol. ii, p. 208. 
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suffering for its own sake, is not the way of the Cross. The 
suffering of Jesus was pain and agony in obedience to the 
will of God, yet it was a willing obedience and the relation- 
ship was that of Father and Son. It was not something 
offered to reconcile God to man but man to God, and 
through it all God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself. This is part of the claim which Christians make 
about Christ. Sometimes it is made as though the whole 
truth of redemption were to be found in this finished work, 
something achieved once for all" and unique in loneliness. 
This, as we shall see, is not the whole truth but it stands 
supreme as the one source of all that flows from it. Christ 
did something for us which we cannot do for ourselves and 
which need never be done again. When writing of the 
Incarnation we thought of Christ as a man filled in all his 
being with the quality of God. This must be remembered 
here because whereas many have suffered and given them- 
selves for the sake of others, you cannot appreciate the 
significance of the sacrifice and suffering of Christ apart 
from a high view of his person. C. F. D. Moule writes, 
‘Whatever angle you approach it from, you always reach 
this centre: in Jesus God is at work uniquely, with incom- 
parable intensity. The Incarnation is something absolute 
and final because of its unique quality: an act of creation 
only comparable to God’s initial creation.’ Similarly Christ 
is ‘Adam’ in a special sense; he is born first before all 
creation (Col. 1.15f.). The doctrine of the Atonement can 
become real for us, I believe, by seeing it both in terms of 
the Incarnation and the death of Christ. We have already 
seen the links of Christ with everyman, especially his 
disciples, and it is equally true that the sacrifice of Christ 
must produce a like sacrifice in the disciple. Every event 
in life strengthens either the love of God or the love of self. 
We meet every event, mixed as our motives may be, either 
according to the will of God or according to our own wills. 
Before we discuss the Good News which comes through 


1 See, e.g., Heb. 7.27 and 9.25f. 
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the passion and dying of Christ let us look at the power 
which needed to be overcome. 

Everyone knows that the Church speaks a great deal 
about sin—and that it is against it. Yet what exactly we 
are supposed to be against is not too clear. Sometimes 
customs in one place are judged sinful, while they are 
accepted in another as being a proper part of human life 
and nature. Sometimes people feel that sin has to be rooted 
out and discovered. Bonhoeffer said, in a remark which has 
not proved as popular as some of his other sayings, that the 
psychotherapists practise religious blackmail. He also spoke 
of newspapers ‘which specialize in bringing to light the 
most intimate details about prominent people. They 
practise social, financial and political blackmail on their 
victims. . . . In the same mood he spoke angrily of the 
clergy who seem to regard it as their priestly vocation to 
sniff around the sins of men in order to catch them out. He 
felt that the error was twofold: ‘First, it is thought that a 
man can be addressed as a sinner only after his weaknesses 
and meannesses have been spied out. Second, it is thought 
that a man’s essential nature consists of his inmost and 
more intimate background, and that is defined as his “‘in- 
terior life”; and it is in these secret human places that God 
is now to have his domain!’? Bonhoeffer, of course, recog- 
nized that man is a sinner, but he would not admit him to 
be mean or common, arguing that we should not speak ill 
of man in his worldliness. Nor would he admit that the 
Bible was prepared to deal with men as made up of ‘inner’ 
and ‘outer’, for the Bible is always concerned with the 
whole man. All this is a wise warning. It is here that we so 
easily remove the happiness from people’s lives, professing 
to condemn what they rightly enjoy, and here too we poke 
and prod believing we know a man only if we can uncover 
something unsavoury about him. The story of the Church 
is full of examples of actions which one generation has 
judged sinful while another has accepted them as innocent. 


* Letters and Papers from Prison, p. 159. * Ibid., р. 159. 
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It will be well to distinguish between sins and sin. Sins 
are actions which in the last analysis are acts of rebellion 
against God, although this may not be recognized at the 
time. Sin is a condition of the life of man. It is estrange- 
ment from God the Source of life and from the neighbour. 
‘It is a state of selfishness which controls and determines 
our impulses, emotions and sentiments. It is a condition in 
which self rules.’ Yet having attempted a definition we 
still need to be aware how easily we may mistake the 
nature of sins and how prone we are to despise sin when 
we observe it in others. This statement on sins and sin is, 
however, deceptively bald and simple and we must re- 
member that in attempting definitions of sin we are dealing 
with one of the imponderables in human life. In terms of 
ethics I believe it right that we should remind ourselves 
that it is dangerous to apply the idea of sinfulness to 
‘activities to which ethics refuses the category of moral 
accountability’. This was powerfully argued by F. К. 
Tennant and by many others since his day. Yet it is also 
important to recall the story of Thomas Carlyle seated once 
with his aged mother by her fireside at Ecclefechan, and 
inveighing against the preachers of his day, he exclaimed: 
‘If I had to go to preach, I would go into the pulpit and say 
no more than this: “All you people know what you ought 
to do; well, go and do 1ї.”' His mother continued knitting 
in silence, and then replied: ‘Aye, Tammas; and will ye 
tell them how?’? Whatever theories we may hold about 
sin it will be well for us not to spend time complaining 
about it or denouncing it, any more than we should expect 
a doctor to grumble about the people who visit his surgery. 
There is at least good evidence for this method in the life 
of Jesus, our healer. 

Speaking of sin in this way often leaves us open to the 
attacks of those prepared to take a more harsh view. They, 
indeed, feel that sin is being excused and that the im- 


* Vincent Taylor, Doctrine and Evangelism, p. 25. 
? F, R. Tennant, The Concept of Sin, р. 135. 
° Quoted in J. S. Whale, The Protestant Tradition, p. 16. 
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portance of it is not properly considered. I can see nothing 
in what I have said so far to justify this complaint. Indeed 
it is well for us all to remember Anselm’s question, ‘Hast 
thou considered how great is the weight of sin?’ No one 
knows the serious nature of disease better than a doctor, 
but at the same time no one is more aware of the need for 
swift and sympathetic help. He deals not merely with signs 
and symptoms but with the sickness itself. Men whose task 
it is to serve others should also see that having made a 
diagnosis the next stage is for devoted help and tireless 
compassion rather than offering merely an additional 
burden of condemnation. Moreover, the doctor is often 
more effective when he has known personally the nature of 
the ills he treats, and when this is not so he must be able to 
live imaginatively in the sickness he is asked to heal. How- 
ever scientifically objective he may be he knows he is 
dealing with a person, not a thing, and that to call sickness 
health would be a denial of his profession. In the matter of 
sin, that is the position of all. We are dealing with a 
common failing and even our Lord was made sin before he 
could offer the gift of healing. 

T. H. Huxley once wrote: ‘Men agree in one thing, and 
that is to enjoy the pleasure and to escape the pains of life; 
and, in short, to do nothing but that which it pleases them 
to do, without the least reference to the welfare of the 
society into which they were born.’ L. H. Marshall, com- 
menting on this, says that a more exact account of Jesus’ 
view of the nature of moral evil could hardly be given. ‘He 
(Jesus) traces all the moral evil of the world to the tendency 
of men to care for themselves too much and for their neigh- 
bours too little." This is not a condemnation of a true 
respect for one’s own life (‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’), but ‘of that unlimited and unchecked self-love 
that takes nothing and nobody—neither God nor man—into 
its calculations but self. From this kind of self-centredness 
and self-regard arise all the follies and vices and crimes of 
men. There is no sin in all the world which is not an 


* The Challenge of New Testament Ethics, p. 32. 
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expression of undue self-love.’* This is plain enough, includ- 
ing sins of the flesh and sins of the spirit; personal failings 
and the ills of the world. The position might be questioned, 
as when some wish to say that the most grievous sin of our 
day is cruelty, not pride. Pride may have certain limiting 
lines but self-love is not restricted. Jesus, who makes self- 
denial (changing the centre of life) the first condition of 
discipleship, also said a great deal about inhumanity and 
cruelty. Indeed he attacks the strong citadels of religion on 
the grounds of their inhumanity, and his judgment of 
hypocrisy was primarily because it produced blind spots 
about plain moral issues. This, at least, is the malady and 
whether we describe it as self-love or by some other term 
it comes to the same thing in the end. There is the poison 
that infects the lives of people living together; the political 
idiocy or slavery which gives room for a state to tyrannize 
over the people; the drilled discipline of a concentration 
camp to destroy one’s enemies; the holy cry of Lord! Lord! 
along with the brutal treatment of men, women and chil- 
dren, simply because they are black; the parade of a 
religion which has no compassion—all of these on and on, 
endlessly on, revealing our peril not only in theological 
terms but in the news of any ordinary day. Theologically 
we may see in this a lust to be independent (‘cosmic im- 
piety’) of God. Man moved from his true centre is unlike 
the planets which ‘move in orderly circles because they have 
a right centre—we have disorderly motions, because we 
have a wrong centre. The way to get right is to get into the 
right place, not to go on trying very hard to be right where 
we аге’? Two further quotations from Erskine help to 
illustrate this and although written in the early part of the 
nineteenth century they ring with a true apologetic—man 
is his own enemy; his own executioner and his own misery. 
‘It is a terrific discovery to make, that I am myself my own 


* Tbid., р. зз. 

* Erskine, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 125. It is worthwhile comparing this 
ае what follows with the Epilogue іп D. М. Baillie, God was 
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misery. I had supposed the source of the evil to be else- 
where, and retreated, as I thought, within myself. But the 
more I retreated in that direction, the more intense and 
intolerable the heat became. My own mind was the furnace. 
This is indeed appalling for how am I to escape from 
myself?’* Again, Erskine writes: ‘There is no common 
centre wherein men may be united to each other, for all 
worship each one his own self, so that there are as many 
centres as there are individuals. And there is no true order in 
the individual any more than in the race, for the spiritual 
keystone is gone. The one common centre of man is God. 
Love to him is the only common principle which can unite 
them to each other. And as God is the common centre of 
the whole spiritual universe, so he is the keystone of the 
arch in each individual spirit. 

Of course bundling people and societies together in this 
way can so easily lead to misunderstanding. The grievous 
part of this is when we lump people in a mass and say that 
our job is to deal with them as sinners. This mass approach 
is clerical inhumanity and it breeds a view of sin which 
becomes hopeless of any solution because it is so plainly 
against the facts of life. It is one thing to claim that certain 
truths are above reason, it is another to claim that they can 
both contradict all reason and remain true. There can be 
nothing but confusion where moral judgments on sins are 
taken for a theological doctrine of sin. I find this especially 
where the people of a congregation are condemned for wars 
which occurred before some of them were born and for evils 
which most of them have not even begun to imagine. When 
the congregations keep coming back for more, saying how 
much they enjoy the service, it only demonstrates how 
ineffective the sermons are. Man, to repeat the view of 
Bonhoeffer, is certainly a sinner but he 15 not mean or 


* The Unconditioned Freeness of the Gospel, p. 7. 

* Ibid., pp. r109f. 

° It is valuable to compare Bonhoeffer’s words in Letters and 
Papers from Prison with his Ethics, pp. 45f. Here we see the differ- 
ence in the theological understanding of ‘sin’ in worship and con- 
fessional prayer and the approach which is primarily ethical. 
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contemptible, and the simple fact is that although in terms 
of ‘self-love’ all are sinners, nevertheless some are more so 
than others. The love and sympathy of Jesus with outcasts 
and failures does not suggest anything approaching the 
mean view of human nature which many theologians take. 
Indeed Jesus seems primarily concerned with the forces 
that hold men in thrall. These may be recognized—and 
respectable—institutions like the Church or the State in- 
fluenced by unseen demonic powers which drive them to 
commit every manner of outrage against men and women. 
Jesus saw clearly, as T. W. Manson points out, ‘that the 
evil-doer may be, and often is, the victim of forces that 
seem to lie outside his control altogether’. No view of sin 
and salvation, in our day especially, can afford to ignore 
these ‘impersonal’ forces which may so easily wreck and 
corrupt society. 

Now the response to this condition of sin in man and 
society is to be seen in terms of service, sacrifice and suffer- 
ing. This seems at first sight wholly inadequate, but it is 
the way given to us and we are assured that by it we find 
salyation. This is what human life was meant to be and by 
this way it is made whole. It is not simply that you look at 
Calvary and find a sacrificial act there. The sacrifice runs 
like a red thread through the whole of life—all through life 
I see a cross. John Donne makes this point about Jesus in 
one of his Christmas sermons: ‘Others die martyrs, but 
Christ was born a martyr—his life and his death are one 
continuous act and his Christmas Day and his Good Friday 
are the morning and evening of one and the same day.’ The 
temptations of our Lord—standing there, for us, at the 
beginning of his ministry—show that because he is Messiah 
he is the one who suffers and serves. It is no use the devil 
saying ‘he will bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against 
the stones’ because Jesus knew that he came to be dashed 
and broken by life. All through his life there is pictured 
more clearly at every corner the truth that the way of 
victory must be the way of sacrifice. Then at the end we 


* The Servant Messiah, p. 68. 
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see most powerfully that, in place of self-love, there is 
complete devotion to God, his Father, and tireless com- 
passion to men. There is endurance in this which holds to 
the way of sacrifice and refuses to escape when an oppor- 
tunity appears. Perhaps most movingly, there is the cry at 
the end of being forsaken, ‘My God! My God, why .. . ?’ 
There are a variety of explanations of this cry, but may it 
not be best to feel that when the Christ himself was 
destroyed in mind even as his body was being broken, he 
revealed then the love which cannot break, enduring the 
worst that can befall any man? And God was in Christ sub- 
mitting to insults, contradicted and rejected by men. 

When we were considering the Incarnation we saw that 
one should not make an artificial distinction between Christ 
and his Church. God cannot become incarnate without a 
man, neither can he remain so apart from man. All our zeal 
to preserve the unique quality of the Incarnation in Christ 
must not blind us to this. Similarly there must be no 
‘artificial distinctions between the self-sacrificing of Christ 
and the self-sacrifice of Christians. For obedience is one and 
indivisible; love is one and indivisible; compassion is one 
and indivisible. We conserve the uniqueness of the high- 
priesthood of Christ, not by shutting it away in splendid 
isolation, but by declaring and demonstrating its power to 
create and comprehend in itself a true priesthood of be- 
lievers, whose priestly service is taken up into and made 
part of his supreme sacrifice.’* This is where the words of 
Paul in Col. 1.24 come to us with startling and disturbing 
power, ‘. . . who now rejoice in my sufferings for you 
and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh, for his body’s sake, which is the Church’. The 
Christian does not suffer redemptively in this way, alone, 
as though he were making a careful copy of a good example. 
It is the language of communion and fellowship with Christ 
and the suffering is a participation in the suffering of Christ. 
This can be seen in action wherever there is a living Church. 

Perhaps this can best be understood in the language of 


* T. W. Manson, Ministry and Priesthood, p. 63. 
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martyrdom? although this too is open to grievous misunder- 
standing. ‘Don’t make yourself a martyr’—people say, im- 
plying that someone is making too much fuss about a 
responsibility and displaying his suffering as a form of 
resentment. But the martyr does not give his sacrifice 
grudgingly and moodily. It is an innocent, free and spon- 
taneous self-giving (cf. Isa. 5%). He knows that the cross is 
the measure of the world’s opposition to the will and love 
of God and the martyr suffers as ‘a willing victim of a sin 
which he has not committed, as witness to a truth that is 
not his own’.? He does not initiate anything; he does not, 
like the hero, die for a cause because he has not been able 
to kill his adversary; he does not take his own life in either 
physical or moral suicide, but gives himself up to death 
because he has chosen life. Barabbas was a hero; Jesus a 
martyr. Yet all that flows from the work of the martyrs 
comes from Christ and the source of his life and death is 
in God. That is why this way cannot be defeated. It belongs 
to the life of God—and it rests the cross in the foundations 
of the world. The foundations are shaken but the cross 
abides. 

It may well be felt that the skill of men in destroying 
their fellows has ended the possibility of further martyr- 
dom. Give a Christian an amphitheatre and a crowd and, 
incredibly, he will endure to witness to the end. But what if 
the martyr, as Bernard Shaw supposed about Jesus, is 
simply examined by doctors; found to be obsessed by a 
delusion; declared incapable of pleading and sent to an 
asylum? What happens when men get no opportunity to 
witness but only of confessing the crimes they have not 
committed? How will the martyr deal with the situation 
when he is ‘subjected to a technique of suspended torture 
and psychological persuasion capable of breaking any 
mind?’* When men recant the faith they cherish and deny 


* G. Miegge, Visible and Invisible, pp. 68f., has some helpful words 
about this. 
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the love by which they live; when they blaspheme what 
they had once worshipped, simply because drugs have 
diseased their brains—what then? Then we remember that 
the strength of God is found in weakness and that he took 
our infirmities and bore our sicknesses. When we are able 
to do nothing and feel forsaken and alone, then we recall 
in the words of О. Н. Lawrence: ‘It is not easy to fall out of 
the hands of the living God, for they are so large and they 
cradle so much of a man. It is a long time before a man 
can get himself away; even through the greatest blas- 
phemies the hand of the living God continues to cradle 
him.’ 

To expect the link between Christ and a Christian to be 
limited to conscious obedience is to limit the Christian way 
to a religion and nothing more. It is no use confining 
sacrifice and service in this way when we know that it 
cannot be done. Christ the representative of men must be 
seen here, as in the Incarnation, in terms of Matt. 25.7 1-46. 
When you consider humanity you cannot set a religious 
realm where there is sacrifice over against a secular area 
where there is self-love. You can no more limit the will to 
care to Christians than you can confine sacrifice to a cult of 
priests. The truth is that life is self-offering and for men to 
claim exclusive worth or powers because they belong to an 
order in the Church, denying the sacrifice of those ‘with- 
out’, is to blaspheme against the Holy Spirit. A man may 
be judged depraved and worthless, but if he gives his life 
for another you see the greater love of which our Lord 
speaks and no one, however worthy, can go beyond that. 
The cross is our humanity, for when men seek to avoid all 
pain and suffering then they become as chaff which the 
wind blows away. The warning is that this kind of self- 
concern is most marked in the New Testament among those 
who appeared to be respectable and honourable men. Jesus 
because of this finds the pattern of love in a stranger and 
an enemy. Paradoxically the Samaritan and the wounded 
man are Christ. 

The Passion and Cross have been interpreted in a variety 
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of ways. We have emphasized the one central theme which 
holds through all time. When I was at college we were 
asked to write an essay about the Cross set in the different 
backgrounds of certain periods of history. There were 
varieties of interpretations because the lives of men were 
not held in one rigid pattern. What seemed to live at one 
time went dead in another. In our day there is one aspect 
which has come alive in a remarkable way. Mankind is one. 
The barriers are broken down. That this should come to us 
now, in a shrinking world and in a strange revival of 
nationalism, is something we cannot ignore. If the barrier is 
down between Jew and Gentile how can we build another 
separating east and west? If the barriers are down (Eph. 
2.13f.) what does segregation mean? The self-love which 
narrows the heart against the beggar at the gate becomes a 
policy of rich societies. It is this self-love which cripples the 
modern world and we know that by fear or love we must 
learn how to live with one another. Politics and planning 
will have their place, but we fool ourselves if we believe 
that these will create community. In this, the great need of 
our times, there is hope only in ways of sacrifice and love 
creating new relationships among men. The Cross shows 
the way where no one is shut out, for the arms marked by 
the wounds of love bind men to God and to one another. 








7 ° Born in a Grave 





WHEN I was a small boy I remember finding a novel in my 
father’s study. I noticed it, I suppose, because apart from 
the ‘classics’ my father gave space to only a few novels. 
This one was a paper-back of the old-fashioned kind with 
an advertisement for cocoa on the back. It was called When 
it was Dark and it was distinguished by a foreword written 
by the Bishop of London. I felt that what the Bishop com- 
mended could not be harmful to me. The story was about 
a gigantic fraud in which the author imagined that a new 
grave had been discovered which had sheltered the body of 
Jesus while the women and the disciples were at the empty 
tomb supposing him to be alive. The new tomb was the 
modern work of a particularly unpleasant atheist who 
skilfully planned to break the hold of the Christian faith. 
The tomb looked genuine enough to fool the archaeologists 
who thought they had made the find of a lifetime and the 
news shattered the faith of men throughout the Christian 
world and wrecked the moral and financial stability of 
respectable governments. The author’s assumption was that 
the effect of such news would disintegrate society and 
leave men forsaken and without hope in the world. I can 
recall now the relief I felt when the atheist’s schemes were 
exposed as a cruel fraud. As I tell the story I simply want 
to make clear the effect on me—the empty tomb and the 
appearances of our Lord .. . suppose they are simply 
stories fabricated in order to give reality to an event which 
has no foundation ! 

Many people feel today as I felt then. To deny the Resur- 
rection, as an event in the normal understanding of things, 
would be for them the end of the Christian faith. Some 
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would feel that a sure denial would lead to the breakdown 
of all morality, but most would feel that moral life has 
foundations other than those which lean on some par- 
ticular aspect of Revelation. It is for this reason that books 
which arrange the evidence for the Resurrection, seeming 
to make it not only credible but proven, have an enduring 
popularity in many quarters. It is possible, of course, to 
approach this task in a variety of ways. The biblical stories 
may show some confusion, but a strong belief is able to 
overcome this and turn it to advantage. Confusion can sug- 
gest variety to the receptive mind and the more varied the 
evidence the more likely that the event it describes was 
true! If the writers were not in a position to compare their 
answers beforehand their honesty in any divergence seems 
more likely. Biblical scholars relying on an infallible text 
and those willing to acknowledge some few discrepancies 
are in a strong position. 

Other scholars reach much the same conclusion although 
they would be more radical in their criticisms. G. D. Yar- 
nold,’ for example, sees а world of difference between the 
statement that Christ rose from the dead and appeared 
physically or quasi-physically to his disciples and the state- 
ment that ‘He sitteth on the right hand of the Father’. On 
the one side he seems set as an ally for a traditional position 
which is strengthened for the modern reader because of his 
familiarity with scientific categories, and on the other he 
is prepared to surrender to symbols. I am not at the moment 
questioning the validity of Dr Yarnold’s distinction, but 
simply pointing out that a man can appear at one moment 
as a friend of the truth and at another as the enemy! The 
position among the vast majority of British scholars has 
been expressed by Hoskyns: ‘False or inadequate recon- 
struction of the history of Jesus of Nazareth cuts at the 
very heart of Christianity.’ T. W. Manson argues that Paul 
and Peter were probably comparing their experiences of 
the living Lord within about five years of having them. He 
summarizes the approach for us—‘It is usual, and correct, 
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to say that the New Testament evidences for the resurrec- 
tion fall into two classes: those which report the finding 
of the empty tomb, and those which report appearances of 
the Lord to various people. It is possible to accept both 
classes, or one (in that case the appearances of the Lord are 
likely to be preferred to the stories of the empty tomb), or 
neither. If you take the last option, you are at once rid of 
all problems except one—that of providing some explana- 
tion for the most gigantic and successful swindle in human 
history.’* So we are back with my fraud again, not perhaps 
in terms of fear but as something which cannot reasonably 
be conceived. 

Yet it must be conceded that many Christians are not 
led to this conclusion. Martin Dibelius outlines the life of 
Jesus and ends by saying: ‘In utter humiliation and loneli- 
ness his life comes to an end.’ He begins the next chapter 
with the words, ‘Here ends the life of Jesus, as far as it can 
be ascertained by historical science. . . . Faith, however, 
goes further. . . . He then proceeds to discuss the Resur- 
rection and the abiding call to decision, a call insistent still. 
Or again, we have Bultmann’s unwillingness to tie our 
faith to the results of historical research. Indeed if Bultmann 
had read the novel about the gigantic fraud the ending 
would have had no significance for him. He would have 
felt that it neither proved nor disproved anything. 

Now I have no wish to parade before you the views of 
eminent men. There is tragedy in this controversy because 
it breaks and shatters the witness of the Church. If you say 
that Christ did not suffer you are denying the heart of the 
faith. That is, the power of redemptive suffering is to be 
found in a person who suffers and in a Church which sacri- 
fices with him. If, however, you deny the empty tomb or 
the appearances of our Lord this is because the evidence 
does not seem to bear the weight of the claim. If you dismiss 
the cross you contradict facts of life which can be observed, 
although the interpretation may well go far beyond things 
seen. If you doubt the resurrection of Jesus as a fact of 


1 The Servant Messiah, p. 91. * Op. cit., рр. 128f. 
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history you are simply confessing an inability to believe 
something which in stark separation would be incredible to 
most people. I should plead for tolerant understanding in 
this much as Reginald Fuller did about the miracles gener- 
ally." You say you believe that Christ rose from the dead 
and that the tomb was empty? . . . All right! but how do 
men meet the Risen Lord now? The historical debate must 
continue, but this inevitably is restricted to those schooled 
in ancient tongues and endowed with special gifts. But it is 
well to remember that nothing would harm the Christian 
Faith more than the assumption that it can be nourished or 
destroyed simply by intelligence or skill in historical debate. 
It would be equally foolish to deny the need for honest 
historical inquiry once the questions have been raised. 
There are Christian teachers who have given to many of 
their contemporaries the possibility of a living faith which 
would have been denied to them if they had been com- 
pelled to follow more orthodox lines. Here we can see 
especially the influence of Tillich and Bultmann. It is no 
use condemning them because they do not follow an ortho- 
dox path. No one reading Tillich’s sermons can easily 
discount the way he brings to life many things in Christi- 
anity which had been presumed dead. In his discussion of 
the Resurrection? he will not be restricted to events of long 
ago. For him the faith must live in the lives of men and 
women today. Similarly with Bultmann, his theology is 
related to preaching. ‘What’, he asks, ‘do we mean by 
preaching? Obviously, preaching is not the simple com- 
munication of facts. The reporting of a discovery made by 
scientific or historical research is not preaching. Likewise, 
preaching must be distinguished from teaching or instruc- 
tion: the presentation of mathematical or philosophical 
subjects, for example, is not preaching. Why not? Because 
preaching means a declaration which speaks directly to the 
hearer and challenges him to a specific reaction.’® It is this 


1 Interpreting the Miracles, р. 122. 
* Systematic Theology, Vol. ii, pp. 174f. 
° Religion and Culture, ed. Walter Leibrecht, р. 236. 
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personal encounter with the truth of the living Christ with 
which I am primarily concerned, where dead men may 
come alive in Christ. But before we look at this we must 
try to see where the New Testament account really takes 
us in terms of evidence. 

It is sometimes pointed out that the earliest records? do 
not speak specifically of the empty tomb. But the implica- 
tion is clear enough—the sepulchre was empty. Men will 
continue to wonder whether the empty tomb produced the 
disciples’ faith or the disciples’ faith produced the empty 
tomb. Similarly with the appearances—if they did not pro- 
duce the belief then the belief produced the appearances. 
Neither the empty tomb nor the appearances in themselves 
prove anything that is of vital significance for the Christian, 
because the meaning of both must be seen in the abiding 
experience of Christ which has continued to sustain the 
Church. John Baillie has presented this position clearly and 
with an apologetic that is not willing to rest on wrong 
foundations. He quotes the story of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 
16) and draws the conclusion that you ‘cannot hope to bring 
faith to birth in men’s souls, or to convince them of the 
truth of Christianity, by merely pointing to the fact of 
Jesus’ return to earth’. It is interesting to note that James 
Denney shows how the resurrection, as the apostles 
preached it, rises above what is called the purely historical 
and he finds it necessary to reject the idea of the risen Lord 
eating as something ‘not only incongruous but repel- 
lent. . . ’. Baillie poses the following question as a simple 
test of our understanding of the resurrection : ‘Do we wish 
that there had been at the time something more correspond- 
ing to an impartial scientific inquiry, and that there were 
better attestations to the resurrection on the part of dis- 
interested outside observers; or do we realize that such 
attestations would be quite helpless to prove the thing that 
Christians really believe, and that only the testimony of 


* See I Cor. 15; Acts 13.29f.; Rom. 6; and Matt. 27.57f.; Mark 15; 
Luke 23; John 19. For a discussion of all this, see The Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. iv, рр. 43f. 
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those within the faith (which is precisely what we have) 
could here be of any avail?’* 

It is important to notice that no appearance is made to 
Pilate or Caiaphas, but only to those who were already in 
some sense followers of Christ. Some may feel that this in 
itself weakens the evidence for the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion, but it may also tell us something about the conditions 
under which this experience can be made real. We must 
recognize that no mere separation of subjective and objec- 
tive is of much value here and that to make ‘the vision of 
the risen Christ conditional upon faith in him is by no 
means the same thing as making it the fruit of faith. To say 
that I cannot see a certain star without lenses does not 
mean that the lenses create the star. To say that only a 
trained eye can find beauty in a certain picture does not 
mean that the trained eye puts into the picture a beauty 
that is not really there.’ The conclusion of all this is that 
there is no point in lamenting the limited scope of the 
appearances because this is what we should expect, and 
that to seek after proved historicity is to demand of the 
historical evidence the impossible and to court unnecessary 
perplexity. Some will find comfort and assurance in renew- 
ing their faith in the Bible story of the Resurrection which 
tells of those early witnesses who were there when Jesus 
died and rose again. With the Bible all Christians renew 
their faith where it first began. Others will hesitate before 
they clamour after a sign or seek infallible evidence. They 
will seek significance not in an event of long ago, believing 
that this is an impossible demand, and for them the Resur- 
rection only becomes truly real when they recognize that it 
brings a light to the whole of human and created life. I fear 
I may be asking for the impossible in hoping for a reconcilia- 
tion of these two views. Yet, however difficult it may be in 
theory, in practice it takes place every day. There are 
Christians throughout the world who differ in their inter- 
pretation of what it means to say ‘Christ was raised from 
the tomb’, who unite in proclaiming ‘Christ is risen!’ 


1 Ibid., p. 148 (footnote). * Ibid., р. 152. 
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When we proclaim ‘Christ is risen!’ we must see that it 
does not begin to take full meaning until we bring together 
the Incarnation, the Passion and Cross and the Resurrection. 
It is convenient to deal with them in separate chapters, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that they stand in 
separation and it is certainly perilous to imagine that they 
conflict with each other. The glory and shame of man is 
seen in Christ. The love and judgment of God are there. 
When the way of man had become a life of shame and his 
noblest institutions corrupted we see this fixed on Jesus— 
‘in utter humiliation and loneliness his life comes to an 
end’. Yet the way of death cannot prevail because a new 
creation is called from death and Christ is born in a grave. 
‘Christian life means being a man through the efficacy of 
the incarnation; it means being sentenced and pardoned 
through the efficacy of the cross; and it means living a new 
life through the efficacy of the resurrection. There cannot 
be one of these without the rest.’ 

When Jesus was born, the ways of gods and men had 
failed and men yearned for a redeemer. Soldiers were on 
the march enlarging the frontiers of their overlords and 
Olympus was overcrowded with gods urging their claims. 
But there were faithful people waiting amid the wild welter 
of the world and they found the consolation and hope of 
Israel and the world in a babe. Не came in the flesh .. . 
and died in a way guaranteed to end the activity of any 
man. The ancient world could boast of this and to prove 
the point there were crosses lifted up on public ways with 
the flesh of men nailed on them. So Jesus was nailed, but 
he was free! He was doing not only what God wanted him 
to do, but God was doing it in him—‘God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.’ ‘He whose soul remains 
ever turned in the direction of God while the nail pierces it, 
finds himself nailed on the very centre of the universe’ 
(Simone Weil). Strangle and crucify this life—bury it in a 
tomb without a door. Seal the tomb and set a guard. This is 
the end, for never since the world began has a man been 


1 D. Bonhoeffer, Ethics, p. 91. 
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born in a grave. The Resurrection proclaims that there is 
always hope triumphing over demonic powers, breaking 
free from the chains of death and overcoming the claims of 
fate. It is about life. Life here and now; life which knows no 
end; life from a tomb. 

Now it is here that we come to what is revolutionary in 
Christian teaching. Religion, we might think, aims to win 
men from the world, to overcome the body and to redeem 
us into a realm of the spirit. This view can be used in the 
purpose of God, but it is almost a caricature of Christian 
teaching. Resurrection has nothing to do with spirits in 
some heavenly sphere. It is not a negative assertion about 
the soul implying that it simply lives on because it cannot 
be destroyed. Resurrection is bringing a life again to this 
world, ‘a bringing back of the dead person from the cold 
and shadowy underworld to resume his place among his 
kinsfolk and friends and to recover the health and vigour 
that were his before he died’. The risen Lord takes up 
again the work of earthly ministry and he is alive and 
active with his disciples—with Paul and Peter and the rest. 
So in worship the early Church came to start living again 
the joyful new life in Christ and they had also made the 
discovery that they were ‘to work on under him, for him 
and with him, as of old, above all the assurance that nothing 
could break this association : “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world”??? At one time people 
thought of God as dwelling in the Temple. This is where 
people saw the glory of God, where they met him and where 
they learned of his Law. There could be no greater tragedy 
than to see the Temple desecrated. It was a shock to those 
who came to the city, from the country, and stopping to 
admire the Temple—‘What a building !’—to be told that it 
would not endure. Jesus clearly spoke of his own body as 
taking the place of the Jerusalem Temple in the purpose of 
God. The resurrection body becomes all-important and the 
Church is to be the living body of Christ. Here is a build- 
ing of ‘living stones’ and the people who had been ‘no 


* Manson, op. cit., p. 90. ? Ibid., р. 99. 
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people’ now become the people of God.’ The assurance is 
that the dwelling-place of God is with men—‘ Don’t you 
know that you are the Temple of God?’ 

Here, again, we must see that the path we are following 
takes us much further than we are prepared to go. It is 
difficult enough for many Christians to recognize the sphere 
of their own witness within the presumed limits of this 
world. When we are prepared to do this we still confine 
the Christian ‘body’ either to a big Church: or to little 
groups of people who are distinguished from others by the 
things they believe. This, indeed, often produces a witness- 
ing fellowship which cannot be despised, for sometimes, like 
the ancient Remnant, it produces a saving quality of life. In 
a ‘religion’ we should welcome all this and speak of the 
value of having such a group in any society. But we must 
not be satisfied either by expected or unexpected tributes 
to the effective lives of separate Christian groups. The whole 
claim is much bigger than this because it speaks of the 
world and not only the world of men and women but the 
whole of creation! To make this claim glibly would bring 
good news to no one. It would simply encourage the rebuke 
that we have not faced the harsh realities of life. The Chris- 
tian must make it clear that he has faced these harsh 
realities of life and the grim fact of death and because of 
this he speaks of hope in the midst of despair. We have 
already seen? that the Christian view of man is of a whole 
person and that ‘flesh’, ‘body’ and ‘spirit’ need to be under- 
stood in this way. Flesh is the power of death which must 
be destroyed and death attacks not only the body but the 
soul. It is overcome only by resurrection and that is the 
gift of God in Christ made real and visible. But it is the 
resurrection of the body. It is God who has power to give a 
man over completely to death unless he brings life to body 
and soul by resurrection.’ ‘Here, therefore,’ writes Cull- 


t See John 2.13f.; I Peter 2.1; I Сог. 3.10-17; Eph. 2.17-24. 

? See р. 25. 

° This is the plain meaning of Matt. 10.28: ‘Fear him who can slay 
both soul and body in Gehenna.’ 
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mann, ‘deliverance consists not in a release of soul from 
body but in release of both from flesh. We are not released 
from the body; rather the body itself is set free. This is 
made especially clear in the Pauline epistles, but it is the 
interpretation of the New Testament as a whole.’ 

The New Testament teaching becomes the source of a 
living faith not by closing one’s eyes to the facts of life and 
death but by facing realities and triumphing over them. 
Something fearful has happened. Not that life, as an acci- 
dent of nature, has ceased to be, but life formed by God 
has been destroyed. ‘Death in itself is not beautiful, not 
even the death of Jesus. Death before Easter is really death’s 
head surrounded by the odour of decay. And the death of 
Jesus is as loathsome as the great painter Griinewald de- 
picted it in the Middle Ages. But precisely for this reason 
the same painter understood how to paint, along with it, 
in an incomparable way, the great victory, the resurrection 
of Christ: Christ is the new body, the resurrection body. 
Whoever paints a pretty death can paint no resurrection. 
Whoever has not grasped the horror of death cannot join 
Paul in the hymn of victory: “Death is swallowed up—in 
victory! O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is 
thy sting?” (I Сог. 15.sf.)’.2 These words from Corinthians 
have proved an enduring comfort at many a graveside. Yet 
sometimes we may lose sight of the full glory of the Chris- 
tian message by a preoccupation with our own temporary 
sorrow. When the New Testament talks about the resur- 
rection of the body it is not describing the resuscitation of 
corpses nor is it emphasizing individual immortality. It is 
not separating men but binding them together. It is looking 
to the End, to the consummation of human life and history. 
It sees this not in terms of the Church being saved, for it is 
the task of the Church to give the hope and assurance to 
the world. The hope is for a whole new creation—‘We wait 
for a new heaven and a new earth.’ Through sin all is 
involved in death and by the resurrection there is hope of 


* Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead?, р. 36. 
DIQE PIO. * II Peter 3.13: 
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deliverance for all. . . . ‘Here God has consummated the 
miracle of the new creation expected at the End. Once again 
he has created life as at the beginning. At this one point, 
in Jesus Christ, this has already happened! Resurrection, 
not only in the sense of the Holy Spirit taking possession of 
the inner man, but also the resurrection of the body. This 
is a new creation of matter, an incorruptible matter. No- 
where else in the world is there this new spiritual matter. 
Nowhere else is there a spiritual body—only here in 
Christ 

Such a view of the End ought to prevent our acting as 
though this world had no abiding significance. Following 
Cullmann we have thought in terms of the whole creation 
being renewed. Yet Cullmann also, more than any other, has 
urged us to a Christian view of history because although 
the decisive battle has been won, the war still continues. 
This certainly implies the conclusion that the building of a 
good society is not a vain and futile thing. There is an 
urgency in the call for unity, justice and love in the world, 
for God has renewed his creation in Christ and this will be 
fulfilled. The Church lives as a kind of ‘first fruit’ of the 
new creation and in the Church the hope of the resur- 
rection Body is enshrined. But the Church is meant to 
minister not to herself but to the world. In the Church and 
the world the hope of resurrection is the one thing that 
gives assurance. There is the little death of time which 
comes to men and nations. It comes day after day. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly—as with the rebirth in Africa— 
new life is born and it can move either along the way of life 
or death. Mercifully, the way of death too has been con- 
quered. We must set the reality of the resurrection at the 
heart of all life and see that there are no limits to it—it must 
have its way in the whole life of man and society. 


* О, Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 38f. 


8 - A Good Tomorrow 





IN SOME ways when we speak of the ascended or exalted 
Christ we move into a realm so rarefied that few feel it to 
be their business to enter. Vincent Taylor, writing on Chris- 
tian doctrine for those interested in evangelism, says that 
questions on the exalted Christ are not likely to be asked by 
the outsider, but ‘they are questions which the believer 
must be able to answer for his own sake and in respect of 
all his dealings with others’. We should expect ‘the be- 
liever’ to have some kind of answer, but what is meant by 
the suggestion that ‘the outsider’ will not show enough 
interest to make some inquiries? Is it that having heard 
something about the ascension he regards the whole thing 
as being so strange that he politely avoids the embarrass- 
ment of pursuing the matter any further? As though he 
were dealing with unfamiliar delusions he avoids discussion 
hoping, being a humanitarian, that the patient will get 
proper treatment in the right place. Or is it that ‘the out- 
sider’ assumes that even reasonable people may be the 
victim of peculiar ideas. The teaching on the Ascension 
may of course be ignored because men often reject just 
claims to sovereignty and choose unworthy substitutes. | 
Suspect, however, that we expect ‘the outsider’ to show no 
interest because we think that such a religious concept 
could not possibly win his attention. This is how the 
ascension appears to many. It is so theological—or, if you 
will, so religious—that it is reserved for the initiated alone. 
There is some truth in this because ‘spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned’, but if the claims made in terms of 
ascension have any validity they must be the concern of 


* Doctrine and Evangelism, p. 64. 
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everyman. They may of course be rejected either because 
they fail to make an appeal or because, in the presentation 
of them, they have been woefully misunderstood. Christian 
doctrine whether by new ways of illustrating or de- 
mythologizing or any other method must come alive for 
the generation to which we minister. We shall ask our- 
selves again what can make the Ascension meaningful for 
our day. 

The traditional and Biblical presentation have a con- 
tinued validity, but they are also full of difficulties. Our 
problem is the different views of the universe held then and 
now. For those ancient peoples the earth was a flat disc over- 
arched by the heavens like an inverted bowl. Heaven was 
above with the earth and underworld below. If someone 
was exalted he went up. But when the New Testament 
speaks of Jesus going up in this way, to sit at God’s right 
hand, it does not mean a place at all; it is the writer’s way 
of saying that Jesus Christ shares the sovereign rule of God 
over all things. Thus we say that the ascended Christ is 
king (Eph. 1.20; Heb. 1.3; Rev. 5.11-13), priest (e.g. Heb. 
4.4-14; Rom. 8.34), forerunner (Eph. 2.6; John 14.3) because 
our human nature reaches its goal in him, and helper (Acts 
7.55). ‘Upon the ascended Christ, no less than upon the 
events which preceded his exaltation, the Church depends 
for its existence and its characteristics. Its worship is a 
participation in his priesthood; its work in the sanctifica- 
tion of human lives rests upon his glorified manhood as the 
forerunner; and its preaching is the setting forward of his 
kingly rule.’ 

There are various ways of describing the main features of 
the teaching on the ascension. It is a way of representing the 
truth that the temporal is taken up into the eternal, thus 
giving value and dignity to the things of time; it portrays 
the universal presence of Christ with and in his disciples 
and it asserts that the judgment of men is by universal 
principles of moral truth. It was not that the early Chris- 
tians wished merely to give to Christ a new honorific title. 


* A Theological Wordbook of the Bible, article: ‘Ascension’, p. 23. 
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They were making claim, by the power of God, to the fact 
that a new age had dawned. Powers which had previously 
held control were now vanquished and the true King 
reigned. This applied to demonic forces and, of course, to 
the rule over the whole of mankind. ‘On earth, the work 
and influence of Jesus were necessarily local and limited; 
faith in the exalted Christ makes him the centre of the 
whole world of men. In exalting Jesus the hand of God has 
grasped the heavenly compasses and swept out a new 
horizon, which included all humanity.’ 

It must be confessed that there is much of religious value 
in all this. The ‘believer’ may well comfort and fortify him- 
self with these pictures of triumph which give an assurance 
to his faith however savagely the heathen may rage. Christ 
as King and Victor! We can understand that a little group 
of Christians reading in a letter that ‘Jesus is Lord!’ might 
well be encouraged to scorn the ‘paper tigers’ who had been 
deluded into believing that the seats of power were in other 
places. There is iron in this belief and it has strengthened 
many who were on the verge of wilting when confronted 
by overwhelming powers. When doctrine describes the 
extent of the sovereignty of Christ it speaks a true word. 
The claim, whatever may be felt about the reality of it, is 
that Christ as King is pictured over the whole of mankind 
and of all creation. It is the nature of the sovereignty which 
is open to grievous misunderstanding. It is difficult to think 
of power in terms other than those to which we are accus- 
tomed and the result is that Christians sometimes give the 
impression that Christ’s rule stands as a threat in ways of 
naked but invisible aggression comparable with the mighty 
of the earth. For a time Christ was humiliated, but now in 
glory—or when he comes in glory—there is to be a terrify- 
ing punishment to put things in a proper order. I have 
pamphlets and magazines sent to me which exult in this 
view. They can do so because they are on the right side and 
it is for others to fear. Even a teacher like A. B. Davidson 
said that the humiliation of the Son with his death ‘is a 


* E. Payne, Henry Wheeler Robinson, р. 157. 
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“grace” (II Cor. 8.9) and a proof of love (John 15.13; Rom. 
5.8), but scripture does not seem to have allowed itself the 
paradox of calling it a glory’.? It may well be that Davidson 
was protesting in his mind against those who viewed the 
Ascension as the final victory of God and therefore became 
blind to the persisting ambiguities of human life. If this is 
what is meant, it is not what the words appear to say! The 
Ascension, in fact, teaches the very truth Davidson seems to 
deny. . . . ‘In the humiliated Christ’s transcendence over 
the world resides man’s hope of rising to true selfhood.’ 
The truth of this can be seen in Old Testament passages 
quoted in the context of the Ascension story and also in 
looking at what is distinctively Christian in the term the 
Son of Man. ‘The Lord says to my Lord: “Sit at my right 
hand, till I make your enemies your footstool.” The Lord 
sends forth from Zion your mighty sceptre. Rule in the 
midst of your foes! The Lord is at your right hand; he will 
shatter kings on the day of his wrath. He will execute judg- 
ment among the nations, filling them with corpses; he will 
shatter chiefs over the wide earth’ (Ps. 110 RSV). Who rules 
the earth and brings order out of chaos? The Lord, the King 
of Glory, does this, but on his right hand in the place of 
honour is seated the earthly king. There is only one way 
to keep order—by power; and one way to subdue enemies 
—by force. We should be able to understand that! The 
psalm pictures a time when the earthly king sits on his 
throne with his feet resting on the necks of his enemies. 
The king has been told that from birth he is holy, protected 
by his God—so he sits with the sceptre of world rule in 
his hand for he alone has the right to rule. All this encour- 
ages the king to exercise his authority and so he sets out 
to campaign against his enemies until the valleys are 
covered with corpses and the streams swollen with blood. 
The picture lives in the realm of fantasy, for no king of 
Israel exercised world dominion in this way, although it 


* Commentary on Hebrews, йе р. 59, quoted А. С. Craig, 
Preaching іп a Scientific Аде, р. 
* Тһе Interpreter’s Dictionary Ot the Bible, Vol. i, p. 246. 
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looks as if some of them would have been glad of the 
chance. In imagination the psalmist sees the king exercising 
his rule now, not in some vague time in the future. 

One of the pictures of the Son of Мап! which is to be 
found in the book of Enoch (c. 70 Bc) shows him in irresis- 
tible might triumphing over his enemies. A term applied to 
Jesus is used in a very different way here. There are a 
number of passages in the book of Enoch, but some lines 
from chapter 46 will make the point clear : 


‘And this Son of Man whom thou hast seen 

Shall put down the kings and mighty from their seats, 

And the strong from their thrones, 

And shall loosen the reins of the strong 

And break the teeth of sinners. 

And he shall put down the kings from their thrones and 
kingdoms 

Because they do not extol and praise him, 

Nor humbly acknowledge whence the kingdom was be- 
stowed upon them.’ 


Now all this is something common to our understanding 
—a King, the Son of Man or Messiah ruling in despotic 
power. The nature of the power is not strange to us because 
we hear of it every day of our lives. Yet, we might well ask 
what all this has to do with Jesus and the Ascension? Or 
what has it to do with man? If we look at Psalm 8, we 
shall see that there the ‘son of man’ is used as a synonym 
for ‘man’. Man is crowned with glory and honour and all 
things are subjected to him. Man is the object of the care 
of God and all things are put not under an earthly king but 
under man. Hebrews 2.5#. discusses this—Man is born to 
subdue and control. As yet this is not fulfilled but ‘We see 
Jesus . . . crowned with glory and honour because of the 


* See W. Barclay, op. cit., pp. 78ff., and on the Son of Man, V. 
Taylor, The Names of Jesus, pp. 25f.; T. W. Manson, The Teaching 
of Jesus, pp. 211f.; and for a summary T. W. Manson, The Servant 
Messiah, pp. 72f. 
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suffering of death, so that by the grace of God he might 
taste death for everyone.’ 

Jesus repeatedly used the term ‘son of man’ linked with 
his sufferings and death." The son of man is defined іп 
terms of the servant of the Lord portrayed in Isa. 40-55. 
This interpretation of the term is quite new and from the 
temptations the road is made increasingly clear in the 
teaching and life of Jesus. He resisted the temptation to be 
the Enoch son of man. Manson shows that the Kingdom of 
God ‘does not come, cannot come, by defeating the king- 
doms of the world at their own game; that the Messiah is 
not, and cannot be, the latest, loudest, and most successful 
of a long line of international gangsters; that Israel is not 
to be, and rightly understood cannot be, just another and 
a greater Rome. But neither Israel nor Rome can see that. 
Jewish hopes and Roman suspicions are concentrated on 
the same object, an object far removed from the thoughts 
of Jesus. God’s purpose is the way of redemptive love and 
it must be the servant’s too. This is true not only during 
the earthly ministry, for the Kingdom is not something 
added to the ministry and it certainly does not contradict 
it. ‘The sacrifice and suffering of the Son of Man are not the 
prelude to the triumph: properly understood they are the 
supreme triumph.’® This is the grace and love of God and 
both the shame and glory of the Kingdom. 

I once knew a self-made man. I know that this is bio- 
logically impossible, but that was what he claimed for 
himself in boastful moments. He began, he used to tell me, 
in a small shop sweeping, running errands and doing the 
dirty work. Gradually the business grew until it became 
known throughout the country and in many parts of the 
world. As the business grew so the errand boy advanced. 
Over the years he was given increasing responsibility until 
eventually he became managing director and ruled, so lesser 


1 E.g. Matt. 17.12, 22; Mark 8.31; Luke 9.44, etc. 

з Т. W. Manson, The Servant Messiah, р. 76. 

з Ibid., р. 77. See also D. M. Baillie, God was in Christ, pp. 98f., 
for his criticism of Karl Heim’s notion of leadership (Fiihrerschaft). 
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mortals believed, in splendid exaltation. He had thousands 
of people under him and the sweeping, the running of 
errands and the dirty work was done by them. Now this is 
the way we tend to think both of service and exaltation. 
Do some menial jobs for a while and then you will get 
promotion. Jesus swept the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, 
but now he is the universal managing director. But in the 
Kingdom of God—and this is the Kingdom where Christ 
rules with God—service is not a stepping stone to a better 
job. It is itself nobility—tthe only nobility that matters. 

In the modern state of Israel the normal ‘good morning’ 
or ‘good evening’ is the word Shalom. It is more than a 
casual greeting because it enshrines the harmony between 
man and man which comes when people respect one 
another under God." In Llandaff Cathedral you can see 
Epstein’s ‘Christ in Majesty’. It is a Christ of solemn 
majesty, compassionate and merciful, a Hebrew of He- 
brews, son of man and son of God. The face is uplifted, the 
hands outstretched, the feet submissive. Epstein himself 
wrote of it . . . ‘Christ risen, supernatural, a portent for 
all time. The modern living Christ compassionate and accus- 
ing at the same time. The Jew, the Galilean, condemns 
our wars, and warns us that “Shalom, Shalom” must still 
be the watchword between man and man.’ 

I began with an earthly king lifted up to rule in a power 
which can trample enemies underfoot. When Christ was 
exalted it was to rule and to serve: ‘Jesus because of the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour.’ He 
who stooped to serve is exalted : ‘He hath raised our human 
nature to the clouds at God’s right hand.’ Here the possi- 
bilities of man are made real in him. Theologically we 
should not think of the human personality of Jesus as hav- 
ing had eternal pre-existence, but after the Incarnation we 
cannot say that when Jesus was exalted he ceased to be 
human. No one has put this more powerfully and with 
greater relevance than George MacLeod. The everlasting 
King is forever like the man Jesus! MacLeod criticizes the 


* G. A. F. Knight, op. cit., p. 87. 
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way in which we have ‘dehumanized’ Jesus and rightly 
attributes to this our lamentable failure to make the Gospel 
live in the common ways of men. ‘We have subtracted the 
man Jesus from the Godhead leaving an eastern potentate 
in control and a pale Galilean suffering off stage.’ Or, again, 
writing of the tortuous theology of the Dutch Reformed 
Church over the question of race, MacLeod says: ‘They are 
piling high their utterly sincere devotions on the altar of a 
myth, because they have mythologized the pivot point of 
the Gospel of Christ. They have failed to grasp that the apex 
of the heavenly majesty is his eternal and most glorious 
humanity.’* The Ascension not only glorifies the wounded 
humanity of Christ but gives hope to the possibilities of 
man here on earth, for even the great plans of eternity are 
not measuring another site for the Holy City. The unpre- 
dictable possibilities of man in the hands of God—that is 
the Ascension Gospel given in Jesus, the representative man. 
When the Bible looks to the end, often bewildering us with 
its imagery, we still find the same unchanging theme. Jesus, 
the representative man, Christ, the victor and king, 
triumphs and will prevail until all is subject to him: 

‘This triumph is to be realized on earth. There is to be 
no legislation, no government, no statecraft which is not 
finally to be brought into subjection to the will of Christ. 
In this spirit of splendid optimism the seer confronts the 
world-wide supremacy of Rome with its blasphemous 
claims to supremacy over the spirit of man. Gifted with an 
insight which the pessimist wholly lacks, he can recognize 
the full horror of the evils that are threatening to engulf 
the world, and yet he never yields to one despairing thought 
of the ultimate victory of God’s cause on earth. 


1 Only One Way Left, pp. 45, 55. 
? R. H. Charles, Revelation, ICC. 
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GEORGE FOX Said that when he had come into touch with 
Christ the whole world gave out a new scent to him. As 
with Saul Kane in Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy all 
things became new. If this is the effect of the Holy Spirit 
on a man one would suppose that the Christian way is 
always exciting whatever else it may lack. I read some- 
where that Streeter had once said that although it may be 
good for people to be bored from time to time we should 
not use religion for this purpose. One of the strange things 
about the Holy Spirit is that it is frequently identified with 
sound doctrine and good order, with the whole business so 
effectively under control, that it seems to be a new and 
more rigorous law. Pentecostal Churches are not really in 
the main stream and their extravagances are an embarrass- 
ment to those who like things to be neat and tidy. It is 
customary now, even in unpromising denominations, to 
speak of the forms of worship in the early Church and to 
marvel at the eucharistic and liturgical pattern. There was 
also, however, the ecstasy brought by the Spirit of God. We 
shall ask ourselves therefore whether Pentecostal religion 
is an occasional exciting spiritual jamboree or whether it 
points the way to a new creation for men and society. Even 
churches which manage to express a freedom not limited 
by the shackles of tradition still confine the spirit within 
religious categories with all the woeful abstraction that this 
implies. 

It is right that we should begin with the Old Testament, 
not only in thinking about the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
but in all Christian doctrine. The Spirit of the Lord literally 
means ‘breath’ or ‘wind’ and it both explains the strange 
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happenings and accounts for the power by which people 
were able to do things which would otherwise be impos- 
sible. By the Spirit of the Lord Othniel judges Israel. The 
Spirit clothes itself with Gideon or rushes on the mighty 
Samson. It is the gift especially associated with the Mes- 
sianic Age (Isa. 11.2; 61.1; Joel 2.28), and although the 
conception began simply as divine energy and power it 
came to have a moral significance.’ In the complicated story 
of the beginnings of prophecy there was a tendency to 
emphasize the ecstasy of the prophet as the distinguishing 
feature, so much so that it was, frequently, deliberately 
induced, but gradually the ‘abnormal experience’ was 
driven to the circumference and emphasis was laid on the 
moral content of the message. 

The significant thing for us, however, is not so much the 
beginning as the end of prophecy. After the time of Ezra 
the Jews had a vague idea that the age of prophecy had come 
to an end and that the age of tradition had begun. They 
begin to look back to Elijah, expecting his return (Mal. 4.5), 
and any suspicion of a new revelation is given under the 
name of some ancient figure like Enoch, Moses or Abraham. 
This feeling grew with time and in the age of the Macca- 
beans the prophets were believed to be no more: “There was 
great sorrow in Israel, such as there had not been since the 
days that prophets ceased to exist among them’ (I Macc. 
9.27). The writer of Ecclesiasticus speaks of pouring out 
doctrine as prophecy and apparently fails to see the 
difference between his teaching and the great creative 
prophecy of Isaiah and Jeremiah. When the prophetic river 
had become a stream, the stream in time running dry, reve- 
lation was sought elsewhere. All revelation, so runs the 
creed of orthodox Judaism, is contained in the Torah. Un- 
like prophetic inspiration this is an unfailing source com- 
prising all wisdom and all possible revelation, for ‘to Moses 


1 Н. Wheeler Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, 
p. 110: ‘In regard to the early ideas of the Spirit of God, the Chris- 
tian suggestion of moral and spiritual meaning must not be read 
into a phenomenon which was more or less physically conceived.’ 
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the complete revelation was given once for all’.* The 
prominent position granted to Moses had a disastrous effect 
upon the reputation of the prophets. They explained, 
emphasized, warned and repeated warnings, but they added 
nothing to the revelation already given by Moses. The 
prophets were in effect simply links between the time of 
Ezra and the Scribes and although they gave authoritative 
interpretations and applications of the Torah of Moses, yet 
their creative genius is denied, their works being relegated 
to the rank of traditional doctrines. 

The result of this is a tragic story. The Law which existed 
to foster human society under God and which produced the 
noblest type of piety came to tyrannize over the lives of 
men yielding ‘the Dead Sea fruit of formalism and hypocrisy 
so bitterly denounced by Jesus’.2 The Law counted su- 
premely more than human need however real. It is enough 
for us to notice that when the Day of Pentecost came—with 
its emphasis on the giving of the Law at Sinai—there was 
not only the hearing of lessons? for the day but also the 
fact that the custodians of the Law were Sadducees, Phari- 
sees and Scribes. All these were linked with the Law and it 
was here that politics had joined hands with religion, to 
plan the death of Jesus. Readings from the Bible which had 
been heard many times before came like a storm of wind, 
like the giving of the Law at Sinai and like fire. There had 
been no prophecy for many years, but now the word of the 
prophet Joel came through: ‘I will pour out my spirit upon 
all flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy 
. . . (Acts 2.17). It is little wonder that Luke hardly knew 
how to explain the events of that day. In days of old when 
a prophet appeared he disturbed the complacency of the 
people, coming with the living word of God. What would 
happen, now, when prophecy reappeared without waiting 


* G. F. Moore, Judaism, Vol. i, p. 112. Cf. also р. 276: ‘Whatever 
previous revelations there had been, they were all included in the 
complete and final revelation . . . to Israel at Sinai.’ 

* Judaism and Christianity, Vol. i, p. 266. 

T ү Б.в. Ezek. т; Pss. 29, 68; and possibly the story of the Tower of 
abel. 
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to choose a suitable person? ‘Divinity’, wrote St John 
Ervine, ‘has no regard to grammar and the spirit of God is 
careless of the breast it inhabits: that of a village car- 
penter’s son will do as well as that of a rabbi’s child’.* An 
autocratic God has held control for long enough and his 
people in inflicting the supposed demands of his Law upon 
others have become blind to the nature of the Kingdom. 
How can this control be broken? Is the death of Jesus to be 
justified by the Law and are those who stood on one side 
while sentence was passed really the voice of God? On a 
variety of people, seemingly ordinary and undistinguished, 
rebellion broke and the thing that had looked as though it 
would last for ever was shattered. Perverted interpretations 
of the Law met the full force of opposition from the 
common people—people who became prophets of a new 
age simply because they were humble enough to be used 
and receptive to the Spirit’s power. 

I have no doubt that the systems of the day looked like 
the protectors of order and justice. Reasonable argument 
would achieve little. It needed an avalanche to rip away 
the institutions grounded on inhuman complacency. This 
was the simple thing that happened. At this stage it is not 
a question of discussion and a learned wrestling with doc- 
trine. The thing itself had become vile and demonic but it 
would not be easy to recognize this in the gorgeous ecclesi- 
astical dress so familiar to blinkered, devout pilgrims. Like 
the Temple veil it needed someone to tear it from the top 
to the bottom. This is the true coming of age—a crowd of 
people irresponsible, urgent but certain in their hearts, if 
not in their minds, that they were no longer to be tied to 
the strings of the Law. They had long been overshadowed 
by institutions; now they were to trust their own feelings 
and give up being dutiful, well-behaved children. They were 
drunk with emotion because they tasted the intoxicating 
wine of a new freedom. In our day it is like the little 
country which suddenly bursts into a new dangerous life 
when the experts say it would be better to wait. It is like 


1 God’s Soldier, р. 447. 
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the fire in the heart of the negro who has heard of freedom 
and brotherhood and then one day he realizes that he is still 
in chains. These people were in revolt and they were attack- 
ing the things that seemed decent and established by God. 
It was because a man died whose spirit came upon them 
like a fire that they cried and shouted and accused— You 
used heathen men to crucify and kill him.’ So the slaves 
revolted seeing ‘blood and fire and drifting smoke’. Those 
not involved looked on saying nervously: “They have been 
drinking’, because the exuberance alarmed them as though 
nature itself brought a threat to established things. 

James Baldwin in a letter to his nephew says about the 
white people: ‘The really terrible thing, old buddy, is that 
you must accept them. And I mean that very seriously. 
You must accept them and accept them with love.’* This is 
what happened with the early Church—‘You must accept 
them’, those who mocked and nailed and hanged Jesus. You 
must accept them in love. Later it became more difficult, 
but in the beginning the difficulty was not to accept the 
Jews but the Gentiles. Out of the exuberance of Pentecost 
came the patient teaching, the learning to live together, the 
longing for the love of God to invade their hearts. Long ago 
I was told that I must remember that the Holy Spirit is 
personal. The Spirit is no longer a driving force, an energy 
. . . the influence is personal and loving . . . just like 
Christ in fact. So there came a growing understanding of 
the way of the spirit. Not mob rule or a crowd drunk with 
new-found courage, but the creating community. Hate 
seems the obvious way, and when men respond to the 
spirit of the mob this is what happens—a terrifying, uncon- 
trollable hate. But the Holy Spirit was baptized into the 
death of Christ and Calvary became the gateway to Pente- 
cost. When Jesus suffered and died it could only be his will 
to create a fellowship of caring, and in love to send it on a 
ministry to emancipate and heal. The fellowship began 
with a relationship with God which was intimate and 
which reflected the character of the God they were called to 


1 The Fire Next Time, р. 20. 
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serve. His ways were not of hate—come to him and say 
‘Abba’. “This one word abba, if it is understood іп its full 
sense, comprehends the whole message of the Gospel. This 
St Paul has understood, when he says twice: There is no 
surer sign or guarantee of the possession of the Holy Spirit 
and the sonship than this: that a man “makes bold” to 
repeat this one word Abba.’* 

Or again when Paul had some doubts about uncontrolled 
ecstasy he tells the Galatians (Gal. 5.22, 23) what are the 
qualities in the fruit of the Spirit. It is as though we reach 
the full flow of the river having seen the waters near the 
source bubble and rush down the mountainside. What are 
these fruits?—love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” Love stands 
supreme because it binds everything together in perfect 
harmony. It is significant that none of these fruits of the 
spirit is, what we should call, specifically religious although 
the life of the Church in all its forms is to be marked by 
the gifts of the Spirit in their variety and unity. These 
‘fruits’ are ethical and they show the relationship in which 
a man stands with his neighbour. They are not to be ordered 
and drilled into existence because their source is marked 
by spontaneity. It is true that order and a certain discipline 
are necessary for any community to live, but we must 
realize that the life and purpose are found in God—they 
are not created by certain choice individuals. The fruits of 
the spirit are open to all without exception. There is a 
difference here between our common use of the words the 
‘fruits’ and the ‘gifts’ of the spirit. The gifts are varied 
because people differ in the service they can offer. They too, 
as the name suggests, are the gift of God and boasting in 
them is the highest folly. The different gifts produce a 
united ministry. But love, for example, is so much a part 
of each Christian and all Christian fellowships that without 
it the noblest service comes to nothing. 


1 J. Jeremias, іп The Expository Times, February, 1960. 


* For a discussion of them see W. Barclay, Flesh and Spirit, pp. 
6zf., and Marshall, op. cit., pp. 290f. 
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Some time ago Richard Niebuhr wrote a book called The 
Purpose of the Church and its Ministry. He was assisted in 
research work by Daniel Day Williams and James Gustaf- 
son. The study, however, was not confined to these three 
because they interviewed ministers and theological stu- 
dents, visited ninety seminaries and held numerous con- 
ferences in the United States and Canada. What was the 
result of all this research and inquiry? It was in the first 
place something so simple as to suggest that the research 
was a waste of time, but with deceptive simplicity they 
reached the heart of the matter. This is how Niebuhr puts 
it: ‘Is not the result of all these debates and the content of 
the confessions or commandments of all these authorities 
this: that no substitute can be found for the definition of 
the goal of the Church as the increase among men of the 
love of God and neighbour?’! Niebuhr goes on to point out 
that an adequate discussion of the theme of love of God and 
neighbour and its relevance for life needs all the wisdom 
of the schools and the experience of men. But all the 
discussions in the world will avail little apart from the life 
of the Spirit. When men are in touch with the source there 
is hope of abundant life—without it they will build only 
the shell of a society. 

In the story of the Church there is the growing problem 
of church order and the meaning of ministry. In the New 
Testament itself there is plenty of material for controversy 
and people find there support for different ministries of the 
Church and order of government. It would be a bold and 
hazardous procedure for anyone to claim final authority for 
some particular church order—as Streeter put it, ‘all have 
won and all shall have prizes’. It is clear however that, as 
with Judaism, there was a gradual disappearing of mis- 
sionary and prophetic ministries—‘The function of the 
prophet ceased partly because the logic of ecclesiastical 
development made it inevitable.’ Sometimes when the era 
of the Spirit was emphasized it led to enthusiasms and 


1 
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°” J. S. Whale, The Protestant Tradition, р. 216. 
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extravagances of which we are suspicious. Montanism,? for 
example, pursued the ideal of separating the Church from 
the world, endeavouring to form a community of true saints 
who would reject secular ties and await, eagerly, the 
second Advent. No one will suppose, having read so far, 
that we have much sympathy with this, yet Gwatkin gave 
it as his judgment that the failure of Montanism ‘did much 
to fix on Western Christendom that deist conception of God 
as a King departed to a far country, which empties the 

world and common life of that which is divine and holy, 
_ and restores it but in part, through the mediation of the 
Church his representative, and by the ministry of sacra- 
ments’. By the failure of Montanism the Church had 
liberty to develop an ecclesiastical machinery which 
guarded against any tendency God might show of inspiring 
unsuitable people. When gifts are given to members of the 
Church they are meant to be exercised. Different periods 
in history value certain gifts more than others, and it is 
perilously easy for the Church to be highly organized but 
ineffective just as some in the Church may be inspired but 
fanatical. The proper movement in all this is towards a true 
unity where the Holy Spirit has freedom to work both in 
those who obey the rules and those who sometimes feel it 
necessary to break them. The eternal purpose of God, as 
D. М. Baillie puts it, ‘was that mankind should be “опе 
body”, with the unity of a perfect organism: a higher kind 
of organism, indeed, than any that we know (so that the 
very word “organism” is inadequate if not misleading), a 
free and harmonious fellowship of persons united in the 
love of God. In such a perfect community each individual 
would have the fullest and highest freedom—without which 
there can be no true fellowship. But they would not be 
“individualistic” in spirit: if they were, their personalities 
would be starved and cramped, since the true life of per- 
sonality is in close fellowship. Moreover, fellowship with 
God and fellowship with men cannot be separated in human 


* Montanus c. AD 156 began to proclaim the new era of the Spirit. 
? J. S. Whale, ор. cit., р. 214. 
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life—can hardly ever be distinguished. Thus the true life of 
mankind is found in the corporate enjoyment of God, a life 
of complete community with God and man. That is true 
human nature, created in the image of God. That is God’s 
plan for mankind; that it should be “one Бойу”! But 
where God intends unity there is strife and we find it easier 
to treat different gifts of the Spirit as the mark of enmity 
rather than seeing in them the possibility of unity in the 
freedom of the Spirit. 

In many ways there is plenty of room for reform within 
the Church so that the Spirit may have free course. We can 
see this both in the things that mar the life of the Church 
and in those that prevent unity and understanding. It is 
right to concentrate on the witness of the Church in a par- 
ticular place, but we must also see the full picture. You 
cannot limit the Spirit of God to the Church nor can the 
Kingdom of God be confined within any limits set by church 
order. Here, let us imagine, is a fellowship showing the 
fruits of the Spirit. It is difficult to define it. It is not 
denominational and does not bear or own the name Chris- 
tian. Who is the Spirit that inspires this community? Is 
there some spirit not of God who nourishes the lives of 
men in goodness? I do not wish to enter into theological 
subtleties about the Spirit of God or the Spirit of Christ 
and yet another Holy Spirit with nice distinctions separat- 
ing them. I am assuming that God is one and that faith, hope 
and love wherever they may be found have their source in 
him. When people sacrifice and serve for others it is not 
for us to blaspheme against the Holy Spirit by denying the 
goodness in their lives simply because they do not own the 
name Christian. We have defined the Church as the society 
in which the universal kingship of Christ is acknowledged. 
In this community the Spirit of God should be more clearly 
embodied than elsewhere. If, however, a Church shows no 
signs of the fruits of the Spirit then it hides what it claims 
to reveal. If men outside the Church show the fruits of the 
Spirit then, from a Christian viewpoint, they are living by 

1 D. M. Baillie, op. cit., р. 203. 
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a Spirit they do not for some reason acknowledge. As Barth 
puts it: ‘What is Christian is secretly but fundamentally 
identical with what is universally human.’ 

The Abbé Paul Couturier has become known as the 
apostle of Christian unity. Beginning with Russian refugees 
in Lyons he discovered for himself the world of Russian 
Orthodoxy and began to think and pray about division in 
the Church. It was his prayer that all may be drawn nearer 
to Christ. There is a letter, dated from the time when he 
was put in prison by the Gestapo in 1944, which shows his 
concern not only for Christians but for the whole world of 
God. The Abbé for a time had shared a cell with a young 
communist who was shot by the Germans on June 12th, 
1944. What could this elderly priest and the young com- 
munist have in common? In a letter to the boy’s mother 
the Abbé wrote: ‘I had a sincere affection for your son. 
I loved his frank, direct, generous character, his sensitive 
heart, his enthusiastic nature... . 

‘His memory is for me one of the most moving memories 
that I have of Montluc (their prison). Separated in many 
things, it seems to me that basically our souls were together. 
It seems to me that they met in an ardent love for what sur- 
passed mortal men, what we would best call justice, free- 
dom and goodness. In my Catholic faith, I find him again 
in Him in whom we live, God the Eternal, God toward 
whom we travel over the rough roads of this life, God who 
has created us and who leaves us for some time on this 
earth to learn to know and to love Him. I find him in 
Christ who has saved him, for without knowing it he was 
searching for Him, since he died for the triumph of justice 
andilovesis tnj 

If the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit is to live in 
our time we need to see more than ever how it speaks to 
man in his needs and particularly his need for community. 
When T. W. Manson describes the earliest Christian com- 
munity he is anxious to make it clear ‘that the members 
of the primitive Church in the thirties and forties thought 


1 Quoted in A. M. Allchin, The Abbé Paul Couturier, р. 13. 
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of themselves neither as a synagogue, nor as a Church in 
our way of thinking, that is primarily as a group for hold- 
ing religious services. Historically the Kahal or the ecclesia 
is not primarily a prayer meeting or religious gathering. It 
is the people of God, functioning as a people in the full 
exercise of all their communal activities and not just in 
their organized religious observances in some sacred 
edifice. He speaks of a fellowship bound together in 
mutual kindness and concerned with the whole range of 
life in society. The people were not expecting the restora- 
tion of national autonomy; they had waited for the coming 
of the Holy Spirit and now in his growing power they were 
accepting the earth as their parish. The theme of the Acts of 
the Apostles is the breaking down of barriers between men. 
If you take extreme religious antagonism and racial enmity 
and mix them together you have the scene which the early 
Christians faced and which they believed had been over- 
come by the Holy Spirit. They knew that you cannot save 
your family or nation any more, you must save the whole 
world. There were to be long years of fumbling and groping 
and the faithless hesitations are with us still, but a problem 
which was agonizingly local for them is now seen as the 
problem of the world. 

In the same way the relevance of the story of Pentecost 
is made real to us when we contrast it with the story of 
the Tower of Babel. The whole world had one language and 
because of self-centred rebellion there came confusion and 
strife. From Sinai, too, the Law, according to tradition, had 
been given in many tongues, but now comes the Age when 
men in all their differences hear the Good News in a way in 
which they can understand. The Holy Spirit brings life and 
reason into the fevered lives of men and we know that 
men will have communion either by the Spirit which unites 
or, paradoxically, through totalitarianisms which divide. 
This is sometimes expressed by speaking of the totalitarian 
claims of Christ and the Spirit. That is an earnestly perverse 
way of putting it, for it appears to long for forbidden 


* Ethics and the Gospel, p. 71. 
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short cuts. The Spirit is not totalitarian in any modern way 
of understanding the term. The Holy Spirit, like God in 
Christ from whom he proceeds, reconciles only by per- 
suasion and his voice is the pleading of love. 

No one in our time has presented the appeal of personal 
life more persuasively than John Macmurray. To speak of 
meeting Christ personally often implies a form of experi- 
ence foreign to many people. Christ by the Holy Spirit 
meets men in ways which are intimately personal." The 
Spirit is not just a mysterious stream of divine essence—it 
is personal. Most of us have some understanding of this 
because of human love and friendship. Macmurray says 
that we can live in the world ‘in a fashion that is grounded 
either in a belief that the world is personal or that it is 
impersonal, and these two ways of life will be different’. 
He makes a valuable distinction between society and com- 
munity. A society is a group which acts together; it is an 
organization of functions and each member is a function 
of the group. When speaking of persons in relation Mac- 
murray prefers the word community—where the members 
are a fellowship, in communion with one another; a unity 
of persons as persons. ‘We can therefore formulate the 
inherent ideal of the personal. It is a universal community 
of persons in which each cares for all the others and no 
one for himself. This ideal of the personal is also the con- 
dition of freedom—that is, of a full realization of his 
capacity to act—for every person.’ The State and ‘the 
economic’ is for the sake of the person. Macmurray, there- 
fore, sees our current superstition in assigning religious 
functions to the State and in looking to political organiza- 
tions to create community. The State is a public utility, it is 
- a device, but a necessary device. To personalize the State is 
to make it an end in itself and to value efficiency for its 
own sake. It is to make power the supreme good and per- 
sonal life a struggle for power so that Law becomes not 
the means of justice but the criterion of justice. ‘The 


1 C. H. Dodd, The Meaning of Paul for Today, p. 140. 
? Persons in Relation, р. 215. * Tbid., р. 159. 
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problem is to see that the devices of government are used 
only for the purpose for which they were designed. 

I have quoted in this way from Macmurray because I 
believe his emphasis is so full of what we are to under- 
stand by the Holy Spirit in the New Testament. It is easy 
to regard man and community as opposing forces, and 
indeed, the development of ‘individualism’ as the cardinal 
mark of a growing culture. The truth is that to speak of 
man apart from his relationships is to discuss an abstraction. 
Similarly the danger of elevating ‘the Law’ above human 
needs—and the claims of the Kingdom—is to open the way 
to the demonic, for the ‘daemonic’ means being enslaved 
by something finite which is regarded as infinite and 
absolute.” In the early days Christian men were often 
exposed to the anti-personal powers of society, and today 
with all the security and hope which political structures 
can bring it is our constant peril that we mistake their 
meaning and purpose. The very dangers in politics and 
the state make many Christians ignore them still as worldly 
and sinful. But this escape is even more perilous because it 
rejects the indispensable means of extending our vision of 
the good society to the whole family of man. The com- 
munity life of the Holy Spirit enables men to resist the 
powers that threaten personal values near at home and 
throughout the world. But the community we seek is not 
just a local sect of loyal people, it is universal. It is by this 
Spirit that men are to care both for the neighbours they see 
and for those they have not seen. It will nourish love in the 
fellowship and create social discontent wherever there is 
crying need. As Barbara Ward puts it: ‘In Christianity the 
man who loves his neighbour is quite simply the man who 
feeds him, shelters him, clothes him and heals him. It is all 
very direct and physical and lacking in “spiritual” over- 
tones. Yet the food given to the least of the little ones is 
given to God himself. One can therefore understand why 
Marx in the England of the 1840s—where children still 
laboured sixteen hours a day and died at their looms— 


* Ibid., р. 201. ? See E. Brunner, The Divine Imperative, p. 392. 
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failed to see much connexion between contemporary re- 
ligion and social justice and constructed instead his own 
secular version of Christianity’s Messianic dream.’ Our 
failure here in face of the needs of the world is not a lack 
of ability but a weakness of will. The will struggling with 
huge problems wilts and dies. We need, above all, strength 
in the will and that is what the spirit gives. It is the power 
to care and heal. | 

We said earlier that incarnation, reconciliation and resur- 
rection, though they may be discussed separately, really 
belong together. It is equally clear that the Holy Spirit is 
not something strange which appeared some weeks after 
Christ had died. The Holy Spirit is used frequently by us as 
a part of the blessing—Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The 
tangled Trinity is to many a source of bewilderment rather 
than enlightenment. Christian theologians sometimes de- 
fend it as though it were an intricate puzzle which the in- 
telligent alone are able to understand. If you cannot under- 
stand, then it is probably because you take less trouble over 
it than you do with other problems which demand thought 
and study! But this defence is cruel and misleading because 
it implies that the Trinity is one of the more obscure parts 
of Christian teaching. The teaching on Trinity, however, is 
not intended to make our understanding of God more 
difficult; it is meant to make the truth of God more clear. 

In the early Church because some denied love to God 
except by means of his creation, others came to speak of 
the family of God—Father, Son and Holy Spirit—a phrase 
used especially by medieval mystics. God can so easily be 
conceived as cold and aloof, untroubled by the needs of 
people. When we ask about the nature of God we say that 
he is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. He is the 
living God and men stand in relationship with him and 
with one another. The relationship between Father and 
Son, that is a lovely thing, but there are also the adopted 
children who cry ‘Abba, Father’. So often relationships are 
founded on fear, hate, or aggression and it is a way of 


* India and the West, pp. 237f. 
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adventure to believe that life can truly be built in a fellow- 
ship of caring which knows no limits. As Saint-Exupéry 
put it: ‘Men were brothers in God. One can be a brother 
only in something. Where there is no tie that binds men, 
men are not united but merely lined up.’ 

At the centre of our life is God. He is in our weakness 
and our strength; he becomes real in the world only when 
men see him in love. He is a God who knows what it means 
to hunger, to be alone, and rejected of men. He knows what 
it means to be betrayed, condemned, insulted, crucified and 
buried. There is the danger of heresy in this, but there is 
truth we dare not neglect. He knows too the infinite possi- 
bilities of man and in utter darkness has given men hope 
in a good tomorrow. As Belloc said to Chesterton when he 
was disturbed, early one morning in the Pyrenees, by a 
great wind and hurtling of rocks: ‘This is the way the 
dawn comes in the Pyrenees.’ So the Spirit of God promises 
the birth of a new day when men begin to feel it must be 
the end. 








ıo ° Dying to Live 





E. F. BENSON in his autobiography tells of the conversa- 
sations at home during mealtimes. They would range over 
a variety of subjects and among them, as you might expect 
in an Archbishop’s household, was religion. Religious dis- 
cussion is everlasting, but the end came, on one occasion, 
in the Benson home when Hugh, who had joined the Roman 
Church, said quietly, ‘But I belong to a Church that hap- 
pens to know.’ 

There was an archway facing the congregation in which 
I was brought up. It was, following the nonconformist 
fashion, the only decorated piece in the chapel. On it was 
a text: ‘One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism’. As a small boy, 
having counted the organ pipes and the hymns by Isaac 
Watts in the hymn book, I would indulge in prolonged 
meditation on these words. One Lord—that is Jesus Christ; 
one Faith—that must be the Christian faith for no other 
was ever mentioned; one Baptism—that was the act of 
baptism practised in our chapel when the boards were 
taken up and people immersed in the hidden waters. The 
words seemed both a confession and a challenge. A con- 
fession of the people called Baptist and a challenge to 
people like the Congregationalists down the road who were 
irregular in their ways. I felt secretly proud that I belonged 
to a Church which happened to know. 

Now this is the way we think about Baptism. It is an 
occasion for discussion and controversy. Let one articulate 
Baptist commit his thoughts to print, with triumphant 
quotations from recent German scholars, and the theolo- 
gical warriors of Scotland strengthened by well-chosen 
allies will rush upon him. In the most elevated, ecumenical 
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discussion there are people who will emerge from ponder- 
ous debate and spying a Baptist say, ‘Of course we differ on 
baptism.’ It is an astonishing thing that people who will 
make assertions about there being one Church, presumably 
because they are ecumenically minded, are equally ready 
to deny one baptism. If there is one Church then there is 
one baptism. I am not greatly concerned at the moment 
whether there is much water, very little or none. I have no 
desire to deny either the validity of infant or believers’ 
baptism. The one baptism of which I am thinking has 
truths about human nature which Baptists seem to deny 
because they are overwhelmed by the burden of personal 
decision. It also has truths about participation and decision 
which paedo-Baptists avoid in the mistaken zeal that they 
are giving all the glory to God. The one can lead to a sect 
which like the course of the river Jordan is distinguished 
by its work of separation; the other can lead to the position 
where people act as though they need not be committed to 
anything because they were ‘done’ after the manner of 
their fathers. 

Although isolated texts will long be debated there can 
be no question but that the Baptism of Jesus was linked 
with dying and rising again. Whatever the significance was 
at the time, this is what it meant in the life and ministry of 
Jesus and to Paul. This may be expressed in a variety of 
ways and although none of them may be wholly convincing 
the theme cannot be ignored. Manson, for example, says of 
John the Baptist, ‘He did not know—how could he?—that 
it would need something thicker than Jordan water to bind 
the New Israel together, that the New Covenant that would 
create the New Israel must be sealed in Messianic blood.’* 
The urge to make the baptism of Jesus ‘vicarious’ and, like 
his death, something done for all mankind has frequently 
been the plea of a variety of different teachers. The Trac- 
tarians brought over the social meaning of the sacrament, 
but they have been criticized because they interpreted the 
witness to the sacrament in an exclusive manner. It implied 


* The Servant Messiah, p. 47. 
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that those who were not baptized were not members of 
Christ. Here again F. D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson 
brought strong protests. For both the significance of baptism 
was universal and it marked a truth already within the 
nature of man though unobserved. Maurice has much to 
say about it, urging all the while that the work of the Holy 
Spirit is to create communion and to bring a man out of 
separation. ‘If baptism . . . gives one and another the 
filial name and the filial privilege, it does so because Christ 
had first vindicated that name and those privileges for all 
human beings, by taking their flesh. It cannot do less or 
more than the charter from which it derives its force 
authorizes it to do. It can confer no separate or independent 
grace upon any creature. It can only say: “Thou belongest 
to the Head of thy race; thou art a member of his body; 
thou dost not merely carry about with thee that divided 
nature which thou hast inherited from the first Adam—a 
nature doomed to death, with death stamped upon it—thou 
hast the nature of the Divine Son, thou art united to Him 
in whom is life, and from whom the life of thee and all 
creatures comes.” ’* This is the nature of the theme we have 
followed and I believe it to be justified in the question of 
baptism. 

The baptism of Jesus has always presented a problem 
because people have wondered how he could submit to a 
‘baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins’. We see 
Jesus at his baptism entering into the lives of the people to 
whom he came to minister. Here is the Gospel in action 
and it is linked with a number of the sayings of Jesus.” The 
ministry is inaugurated in the baptism and it is found at 
Jordan, throughout his ministry and on Calvary. Cullmann 
finds at Jordan a link with the death of Jesus because he 
believes the story of his baptism is bound to the Servant of 
the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah. He also sees in the death of 
Jesus a universal baptism: ‘According to the New Testa- 


1 ‘Lincoln’s Inn Sermons’, quoted Vidler, The Theology of F. D. 
Maurice, pp. 108f. 
? Luke 12.50; Mark 10.38f. 
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ment, all men have in principle received baptism long ago, 
namely on Golgotha, at Good Friday and Easter. There the 
essential act of baptism was carried out, entirely without 
our co-operation, and even without our faith. There the 
whole world was baptized on the ground of the absolutely 
sovereign act, who in Christ “‘first loved us” (I John 4.19) 
before we loved him, even before we believed.’ * This raises 
important questions, but the heart of the message is here, 
whether it should be linked so strongly with the baptism 
of Jesus or not. It is a dramatic picture of Christ the repre- 
sentative man. The one baptism begins, in power, for the 
Christian when he sees the Jordan story in the setting of 
the whole scope of the Gospel. 

The picture in Mark 10.38f. is of Messianic redemptive 
suffering—already begun. It is of the union of the Christian 
with Christ in death and resurrection.” If it is argued that 
this is a reference to suffering and death, we must reply 
that this is what baptism means and that the Christian also 
rises with Christ (Rom. 6.4). But the significant point at the 
moment is the identification of Christ with the trans- 
gressors. It is so easy for baptism to imply something far 
removed from this. On the one hand there is the white 
baptismal gown and the fussing godparents anxious to 
know their lines; the magic of it and the neatness trimmed 
off from life; and on the other the beautifully tiled bap- 
tismal pool, possibly with palm leaves to make it look 
pretty. It is all as perilous as a crib without a cross. There 
is no virtue in a dirty font or pool, but we all need to 
remember Jordan. We must see that baptism does not 
separate a man from life—it buries him in it. Canon Fison 
said of Jordan and the place where Jesus is supposed to have 
been baptized, ‘It is perhaps the lowest, dirtiest, muddiest, 
most barren and desolate place on the earth’s surface’, and 
George Adam Smith saw Jordan ‘mostly silent and black in 


* Baptism in the New Testament, p. 23. See also J. A. T. Robinson, 
Twelve New Testament Studies, pp. 158f., and O. Cullmann, The 
Christology of the New Testament, pp. 6of. 

? V. Taylor, Saint Mark, рр. 440#. 
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spite of its speed, but now and then breaking into praise 
and whitening into foam, Jordan scours along, muddy be- 
tween banks of mud, careless of beauty, careless of life. 

. .1 John’s hesitation was perhaps not simply a sense of 
his own unworthiness; he couldn’t imagine Jesus being bap- 
tized in such a place and with such a crowd. 

The one thing which all Christians have in common is 
their sharing in the life of Christ. In Baptist churches in 
recent years there has been a desire to link more closely 
baptism and church membership. But what then? It can 
only be to send men into the world with a new understand- 
ing of the needs of others and a willingness to participate in 
the sufferings of Christ. The Church lives for the sake of 
humanity. This is the only point in being baptized. It is not 
a religious way of saving one’s own skin. You are baptized, 
you say, but are you, willingly, a member of the Body? 
There is no room, as Teilhard de Chardin put it, for a false 
Christian spirituality ‘that is not truly incarnate in the 
world’. 

In all this there is room for controversy. Yet I believe 
that the arguments on baptism have proved such a profit- 
able hunting ground for scholars because we miss the 
central truth of baptism into the death and resurrection of 
our Lord which was given for all. Believers’ baptism may 
appear to be strongly supported by texts and early customs. 
Yet without a life committed to the Christian way and 
believers set firmly in the world it degenerates into a rather 
absurd habit of dipping people into water. On the other 
hand, some arguments for infant baptism seem to suggest 
that glory is given to God simply because there is no possi- 
bility of response in the child baptized and presumably 
greater glory if there is no faith at all! This would be a 
denial of the Gospel and a travesty of human nature. Per- 
haps both groups could ask themselves, ‘In what sense are 
members of the Salvation Army or the Society of Friends 
unbaptized?’ It is clear that the creative power in the 
Gospel comes from God; it is also clear that the Gospel is 


1 The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 486f. 
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meant to win a response in the hearts of men and women. 
Christ died and he is risen. He is the representative man 
and the goal of human nature lies in this: that there will 
be one Body of mankind united in him. 

Once when travelling in a train I looked up from my 
soup and began a conversation with a woman sitting 
opposite me. She told me that she was living in London 
but her parents were in Wales and she was going to visit 
her mother who was old and ill. ‘Is your husband Welsh?’ 1 
asked. ‘Oh no,’ she replied, ‘he’s a Jew,’ and then added 
hastily, ‘but he doesn’t keep it up very much.’ This was 
an addition calculated to protect her husband and to justify 
herself. I suspected she had not always felt it easy to be 
married to a Jew, but the fact that he was not ardent in 
his faith seemed to make him more normal! We often think 
of religion in this way. It is a peculiarity added to an other- 
wise natural life, but it can be endured with good humour 
providing it is not excessive. If religion is a part of human 
life to be fitted in with other pieces, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that some proper balance between the parts ought to 
be preserved. But when we see that religion and life are 
one we realize that there is no alternative to a full trust 
and response to the living God other than a rejection of his 
claims. Thus the Christian belongs entirely to Christ and 
at the same time is wholly in the world. If the Christian 
faith is to be the way for everyman—seen and recognized— 
men need a picture to tell them the Good News. It can be 
full of learning and scholarship but it must also be marked 
by a symbol—something simple which will not bewilder the 
wayfaring man. The pattern is this . . . that as Christ died 
and rose so we enter into his dying and rising. It begins 
with God, for the source is in life and the nature of things 
created in him. It is revealed in Christ, and although all 
share the benefits that flow from him it is a far better thing 
to respond to this way in eager participation. As Christ set 
himself alongside transgressors and sinners at Jordan and 
endured in care to Calvary, so the work of Christian men 
is to share this ministry in the world until all shall be one. 
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The way of sacrifice of course is not strange to men. 
Many give themselves to a leader or for a cause. Some, 
like the Vietnam Buddhist monks, offer themselves in a 
flame of fire that others may be free. When Whittaker 
Chambers was giving evidence in the case of Alger Hiss a 
juror leaned forward and asked him : ‘Mr Chambers, what 
does it mean to be a Communist?’ Chambers in reply told 
of three of his former heroes—a Russian, a Pole, and a 
German Jew—who were examples of self-destroying service 
and utter sacrifice. One may criticize this way of devotion 
only with the most sensitive understanding. Yet it must be 
said that there are people who will surrender themselves 
as easily as they are prepared to sacrifice others. At its best 
it is the way of disciplined suicide, if such a course should 
be judged essential to the cause. The way of Christ is not 
marked either by a desire to destroy one’s enemies or by 
eagerness to embrace death. The Gospel speaks of dying to 
live in a death already conquered and a life already won, so 
that in losing our lives for Christ’s sake we find them. 
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little to the living Church far from Moscow and Leningrad. 
In Britain the most casual holiday traveller cannot fail to 
be impressed by church and chapel buildings in every town 
and village and with a little thought he will realize that 
through centuries there have been loyal pastors minister- 
ing with a faithful people. Similarly the Church is strong 
in the suburbs where the marks of a church are to be 
found in worship, fellowship and witness, and the things 
that belong to community life, especially home and school, 
give a characteristic pattern to the Church serving the 
suburb. All this needs to be recognized and appreciated lest 
in emphasizing one important part of the Church’s work 
we appear to neglect others. 

The beginnings of Christianity are linked with the city 
by an apparent mistake. In the New Testament story the 
women, bemused and bewildered at the empty tomb, were 
told to carry a message to the disciples and, especially, to 
Peter—‘He is leading the way for you into Galilee; you will 
see him there as he told you’ (Mark 16.7). There may be 
speculation about what happened to the message, but the 
fact is that Peter and the disciples did not go into Galilee. 
The main resurrection appearances took place in and about 
Jerusalem and the headquarters of the Christian com- 
munity were established there and not in Galilee.’ So it is 
that the early Church begins its life hidden in the big city 
where the forces which had brought Jesus to the Cross still 
held sway. At the time there seemed to be sound reasons for 
avoiding Galilee, but as the years went by it would have 
been easy to slip away to the country. Yet they were in 
Jerusalem and in Jerusalem they stayed. 

I should like to accept this as a parable. The interpreta- 
tion of the parable is that although the command of our 
Lord is that we should go abroad into the world, the 
pressure of events and the movement of history compel us 
not to forsake the city. Christianity has now no hope of 
saving the world by becoming the religion of the country. 
It must recognize the needs of what Edgar Allan Poe called 


* See Manson, The Servant Messiah, pp. 93f. 
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the ‘man of the crowd’ and this man is to be found in the 
city. The fact that this has long been true and that we 
have failed to see it must not be allowed to blind us to the 
urgent need of accepting the challenge however belatedly. 
There was a time when a city was distinguished by a Temple 
and a wall. Today the Temple, or even the Cathedral, is no 
longer the centre because it has been displaced by the 
central railway station and the lofty buildings of commerce 
and industry and, in some parts of the world, churches are 
no longer built. Walls do not mark the city boundary, for 
the city races off in every direction until it becomes difficult 
to know where the city ends and the country begins. We are 
moving towards an urban world where the earth will 
become a city. However, at the moment we are able to 
identify city areas in Britain, and these crowded districts 
where the people live and work are places in which the 
Church must be found. 

It is easy to see the evil in the city. It is the place of 
poverty and of crime, of people, marked by functions, lost 
in a ‘faceless multitude’; of mass-production, complexity 
of life and shallow ways. H. G. Wells described a growing 
town : ‘It is a dull, useless bottling-up of human activities, 
an immense clustering of futilities . . . pretentious villas 
jostle slums, and sculleries gape towards the railway, their 
yards hung with tattered washing unashamed; and there 
seem to be more boards by the railway every time I pass, 
advertising pills and pickles, tonics and condiments, and 
such like solicitudes of a people with no natural health or 
appetite left іп them. . . . Many sociologists view with 
alarm the potentially lethal power of the city to starve the 
mind and soul of man. If we comfort ourselves that city 
dwellers are taller, stronger and healthier than the sons of 
peasants, we are disturbed by the weariness and boredom, 
leading to sickness or crime, which so severely afflict the 
people of the city. ‘Paris changes, my melancholia persists’, 
lamented Baudelaire, and spoke of his demon which left 
him tired, broken and bored. 


* Quoted Schneider, Babylon is Everywhere, p. 322. 
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Let us suppose that this picture of weariness and evil is 
the whole truth about the city; that people struggling to 
live with themselves as well as with others jostle and elbow 
one another in streets of boredom—what then? This alone 
is sufficient call to the Church not to desert the city for 
the suburb or the country. It is an easy thing for de- 
nominational leaders to watch with greedy eyes growing 
suburbs of good residential areas. These are the districts 
sometimes called ‘high potential areas’*—not potential for 
prayer or service but areas which suggest success and the 
promise of strong churches with the power to pay for 
organized religion. In America the lament has frequently 
been heard that the Church has abandoned the city and, 
retreating to the suburbs, has become merely a refuge for 
the fleeing middle classes. First the important members 
leave the central Church, then those like-minded camp 
followers, and the exodus is hastened because of the negroes 
and so-called undesirables who are ready to rush in and 
fill the empty space. The situation in Britain is different 
and in many respects it looks better, not because we are 
better people but because we have not been exposed in 
the same way to the tensions of race. Yet in Britain, too, 
there is the easy following of the way of least resistance. 
Churches become redundant in the heart of the city simply 
because we have no will to serve. They frequently prosper 
in the suburbs while the industrial and city centres are the 
scene of struggling causes and wilting congregations. 

The basic weakness here is a theological one. The people 
are kind and good. They are anxious that their church 
should prosper. With growing enthusiasm they practise 
stewardship and give generously, but their sensible ways 
are far removed from the widow, commended by our Lord, 
who gave her all and the woman who broke the alabaster 
box. Stewardship may well nourish neat and necessary 
virtues, but the way of the servant demands much more. 
If the outline of Christian thought which we have presented 


* See Gibson Winter, The Suburban Captivity of the Churches, 
рї 
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is anywhere near the truth it sets us all under judgment in 
the places where we feel most secure. If the body of Christ 
unites humanity; if the world is reconciled with God; if the 
cardinal sin is self-love and estrangement from God and 
the neighbour; if men die with Christ in order to live, then 
the things which separate us, whether they be custom, 
prosperity or race, have no reality in the Church. No man 
in clerical or religious pride can set himself apart from the 
world for which our Lord died. The Church turned in upon 
itself, however vigorous may be the inner life it nourishes, 
is an apostate body. ‘The introverted church’, writes Gibson 
Winter,’ ‘is one which puts its own survival before its mis- 
sion, its own identity above its task, its internal concerns 
before its apostolate, its rituals before its ministry.’ Here 
again we see the temptation to win men out of the world. 
Where the city is seen as an evil thing it may be easy to 
fight for one’s own interests and when the battle seems to 
be lost to withdraw to pleasant places and wait for the 
wrath to descend. Like Jonah we are surprised—and some- 
times angry—that God endures so long and we wonder 
when his patience will end. But the love of God abides 
because in Christ we see that he has reconciled the world 
to himself. As Bonhoeffer put it: “The space of the Church 
is not there in order to try to deprive the world of a piece 
of its territory, but precisely in order to prove to the world 
that it is still the world, the world which is loved by God 
and reconciled with him.’ A Church, therefore, which seeks 
to perpetuate its own life as though it lived apart from the 
world is not the Church of Jesus Christ. There will be con- 
flicts again and again with the structures of the world, with 
world orders which are at enmity with the Spirit of God, 
but the Church exists for the sake of men and women and 
it is in the world that new life must be born. 

The Church must be in the city even if it be only because 
men and women cannot be deserted when they are held in 
thrall by the forces of evil. But there is more to be said. The 
city may nourish evil ways, but it is also the place of free- 


* Tbid., р. 103. ? Ethics, p. 68. 
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dom. ‘Enjoying the crowds, the satisfaction of “being 
there’, feeling oneself part of that power complex which 
is called city, freedom from the country, being protected 
in the world of people, culture, and comfort, more money 
for less work, and the opportunity to spend the money in 
a most pleasurable way—all that is the attraction of the 
city.’* If you accept the freedom which the city gives you 
must recognize the risks. To despise the city is to take a 
mean view of man and the things he has fashioned with 
hand and brain. The problems of the city, whether they 
be traffic, population, race, crime or planning, are there to 
be overcome, not ignored or made excuses for escape. 
When the hope of a beautiful city is abandoned men lose 
faith and the will to live. The city, according to the will 
of the people and the power given to it, is the centre of 
government and commerce. Here in London the traditions 
of our people are enshrined in the Houses of Parliament, in 
the Courts of Law, in churches, in centres of culture, in 
commerce and industry. Here ways of life are accepted 
from former generations and new fashions are born. The 
centre of so much in our history, of things fair and foul, 
is to be found in the city. Here by discussion and debate in 
colleges, clubs and meeting places of all kinds ideas are 
created which reach out to the country and to the world. 
The heart of the city beats in fear or joy according to its 
own mood or the movement of events in other cities 
throughout the world. Apart from the city there is no 
future for human life. This is the way man has chosen and 
it is difficult to see how it could have been otherwise. To 
forsake the city is to reject mankind. 

The ministry of the Church in the city will take a variety 
of forms. Churches may give an appearance of strength by 
binding people together in their private interests. It will 
seem to them that the intimacy of the fellowship is a stand- 
ing rebuke to the impersonal life of the city. There is some 
truth in this because personal friendship can be nourished 
in such a community. If it is not so big that people are lost, 


* Schneider, op. cit., p. 318. 
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nor so small that people become despondent, then it can 
be a refuge and a comfort. It is a practical point frequently 
made that if we tried to emulate the sincere greetings which 
people in small towns give to one another we should all 
go to pieces inside and out. You can try this as an experi- 
ment during the rush hours if you feel that I am need- 
lessly limiting friendship! Yet a church whose worship and 
fellowship is simply congregational has no hope of vital 
witness within the city. To attempt this, however elevated 
the reasons may be, is but a disguised forsaking of the city. 
The fellowship must be real and strong but essentially open. 
It will not in mistaken zeal multiply prohibitions in the 
lives of the people nor set up barriers to keep out those 
who have shown no intention of breaking in. If Jesus iden- 
tifies himself with the stranger, how can the Church neglect 
him? Paradoxically we are with the pilgrim people who 
have no abiding city. The community changes constantly. 
When a man arrives from the USA by plane on Sunday 
morning you cannot give him time to settle down and make 
friends because he will be off to Paris in the evening. The 
visitors from overseas and the multitude of holidaymakers 
come only to go. They have no time to break into a close 
congregational fellowship—some of them have already 
spent too much time finding the church in which they 
worship. 

Some, of course, come for a longer period, but they too 
are people who, like men of faith, are constantly on the 
move. In the Holborn district of London there are 21,000 
residents, but during the day there is a flood of 250,000. 
The university not far away has 28,000 students with nearly 
5,000 from abroad, and in addition, throughout London, 
there are the ‘rooms’, hostels and teaching hospitals which 
house thousands more. Most of these come for study and 
training and then they are on the road again. They come 
with hopes, ambitions and fears. Some from Christian 
homes are in rebellion against the ways in which they 
were nurtured and others resist revolt because they fear 
new ways of thought and action. 
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Again, there are men who work in the city. Some of them 
travel each day for jobs which leave them lifeless and 
bored. They have become men 


“Who shave and take a train 
And then ride back to shave again.’ 


Others reach the height of their powers in commerce 
and business so that the centre of their lives is to be found 
in the responsibilities they accept from day to day. Their 
homes may be on the city borders, in the suburbs or away 
in the country, but their work is in the city. There are 
personal values in the lives of all these people, but there 
is also much that is impersonal. This is inevitable because 
they are distinguished not simply by their names but by 
their functions, and these must be fulfilled if the city is to 
live. In all this the Church has a work to do and it may be 
seen in the open fellowship which prevents personal exist- 
ence from being submerged by impersonal forces and 
functions. Some will feel that to attempt such an open fel- 
lowship of persons is to reach after the impossible, and yet 
this, in a sense, has always been the work of the Church 
although the need was never greater than it is today. God’s 
will for community must be fulfilled and when the churches 
escape from this they deny their calling. In a practical way 
this goal is to be seen, supremely, in the Red Cross? with its 
care for all, so that the kind Samaritan is found in his 
office surrounded by telephones and files. This is no fitful 
thing conditioned by moods, because it depends upon an 
abiding will to care. 

There is a great deal that is common to the life of the 
Church wherever it may be found. In small towns and 
villages the fellowship of persons may be more clearly 
revealed. Yet the city has needs and opportunities denied 
elsewhere. Here the fellowship cannot, with any reason, 


* See M. Huber, The Good Samaritan. This may be seen in more 
common ways in the work of organizations like the YMCA—here 
in London, especially, the central YMCA, with a membership of 
many nationalities and many faiths. 
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be limited to the faithful few. The man we see is not simply 
the member of the church but any kind of one man and 
all of them together. Here we see God’s will in politics, 
commerce, education, industry, professions and all the 
undreamed possibilities of science and technology. The 
Church is not so much on the frontier as in the heart of the 
city. It is not there to claim territory from the world. More 
than all others it must be willing to die that the city may 
live. It holds to the vision of the beautiful city—the holy 
city, the new Jerusalem, and in that day the Church will 
be content that there shall be no Temple, for the dwelling 
place of God is with men. 
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Howard Williams works in London, where 
he is minister of the Bloomsbury Central 
Baptist Church and a frequent broadcaster; 
and the land from which he set out was Wales. 
There is autobiography in this book, but its 
theme is theological. In the move from the 
Bible to the literature and life of the modern 
world—from the old piety to the rush of 
modern cities—does the life of Christ any 
longer hold us? If it does, what is the creative 
way of meeting the obvious need for reinter- 
pretation? “The views of men have changed 
with the speed of light,’ Dr Williams writes, 
‘even when theology has continued to languish 
in a dream world . . . Christ must not be 
entombed in his Church nor trapped in terms 
of purely moral and spiritual power.’ 
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